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THE PRIME MINISTER ON THE WAR 


HE Prime Minister’s speech in the House of Commons on 

Tuesday gained added emphasis from two fortuitous synchroni- 
sations. While he was painting an awe-inspiring picture of the 
possibilities of the steadily intensifying air-onslaught on Germany 
the first two-way attack by American bombers based respectively 
on British and on Italian air-fields was in actual process of execu- 
tion. This “ first co-ordinated aerial assault from England and 
Italy” opens a new chapter in the attack on Germany, the more 
important in that it is part of a larger co-ordination—of American 
day-bombing and British night-bombing. The Germans are quick 
at repairing and improvisation, but to replace smashed machinery 
is a more formidable problem than to run up temporary build- 
ings as substitutes for shattered factories. ‘The air-attack began 
by frustrating Germany’s plans for aircraft-expansion; it has 
now got to the point, if authoritative American statements are 
to be relied on, of actually reducing output, particularly 
of fighters, substantially. The Prime Minister, indeed, went 
30 far as to contemplate the “almost complete elimination” of 
Germany’s fighter defence ; she would then have nothing but flak 
to protect her cities. At the same time, the statement that Russia’s 
production of all types of aircraft exceeds the German output by the 
same margin as our own does, coupled with the demonstration of 
Russian air-power now being provided over Finland, opens up the 
prospect not of two-way but of three-way bombing on an increasingly 
devastating scale. The effect of that on the issue of the war cannot 
be in doubt. 

The other synchronisation affects the political more than 
military field. Though the occasion of Marshal Stalin’s address to 
the Red Army was the twenty-sixth anniversary of that great force’s 
creation, it dealt with political as well as with military issues. In 
the latter sphere Marshal Stalin dwelt with rather pointed insistence 
on the fact that Germany has not yet been placed in the fatal position 
of having to wage a major war on each of two fronts. She has not, 
but Mr. Churchill gave some idea of the magnitude of the force that 
will face her in the West when the assault there does open, and 
meanwhile Italy, wéere the Germans are said to have 500,000 men 
engaged, is turning into something much morg than a minor war. 
That is important, in view of Marshal Stalin’s declaration that “ the 


the 
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is at this juncture both pertinent and reassuring. More reassur:ng 
sull is the emphasis with which the Russian Premier spoke of the 
community of fundamental interests which is at the root of the 
fighting alliance between the U.S.S.R., Great Britain and the United 
States. At almost the same moment Mr. Churchill was declaring 
in the House of Commons that “none of the ground made good at 
Moscow and Teheran has been lost. The three great Allies- are 
absolutely united in their action against the common foe.” That 
was worth saying, for there are questions, and there must be m 
in the future, on which British opinion and Russian opinion cannot 
be identical. If they are to be handled harmoniously and success- 
fully it must be on the basis of an unassailable underlying unity. 
That unity, indeed, must be broader-based still. Unity between 
every Allied country and within every Allied country—including 
our own—is as imperative in this critical phase of the war as it 
ever was. Mr. Churchill spoke with prudence and restraint about 
the controversy between Russia and Poland. This country is 
the friend of both ; it realises how calamitous antagonism between 
them may be; and the Prime Minister and Mr. Eden personally 
are doing everything possible to effect a reconciliation. Mr. 
Churchill was undoubtedly right in desiring that decisions on frontier 
questions should be postponed, but the entry of the Russian armies 
into what was till 1939 Polish territory precipitates the issue. It 
is of value that the Prime Minister should declare himself con- 
vinced of the sincerity of Marshal Stalin’s desire for a strong 
and independent Poland, and significant that he should have used 
language clearly designed to induce the Poles to accept the Curzon 
“as a basis of negotiation.” Important conversations are in 
progress, and no more than this can be said with advantage at 
present. But if German troops are to be fought on Polish soil 
it is essential that the Russian armies and Polish underground move- 
ment should make common cause ; General Sosnkowski has very 
wisely given orders to that effect. For Russia, for Poland 
and for ours@Ves there is in Europe only one enemy that counts, 
and only one end to the war for that enemy, unconditional surrender, 
but Mr. Churchill did well to say what he did say—he might have 
done better to say more—as to what unconditional surrender does 
and does not mean. There is no wish to blot out Germany. She can 
survive, and in time prosper. Certain rights are guaranteed her by 
the Atlantic Charter, though Mr. Churchill was a litt!e equivocal 
about the interpretation of that document. This is a matter on which 
some plainer declaration is desirable. 
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NEWS OF 


N his speech on Tuesday Mr. Churchill did not omit to touch on 
the operations in the bridge-head at Nettuno, but he dd not 


answer the question of “what went wrong” there (to use Sir A. 
Southby’s words), cr why “immediate steps were not taken to 
make good that most successful landing” (Mr. Greenwood), The 
landing operation, he po:nted out—and this is agreed—was “a 
model of combined work.” It was “ virtually unopposed.” Every- 
one has been mystified by the fact that at the moment when 


everything appeared to be in our favour and there was no enemy 
in the neighbourhood, we did not use the apparently heaven-sent 
opportunity to move a little farther inland, occupy the Mijoining 
heights, and get astride the enemy’s line of communications before 
he had time to mass his forces against us. Hence the question 
which everyone has been asking: Was it because the plan made in 
advance was so rigid that it prevented the commanders on the spot 
from speedily exploiting their advantage? Or were there other 
reasons which would explain the matter if more facts could be 
divulged? Mr. Churchill answered part of the question He said 
that events subsequent to the landing “ did not take the course which 
had been hoped or planned.” From this it may be inferred that 
something did go amiss, but that the failure did not lie in the plan. 
That is as much as we are told, and probably at this stage all 
we ought to be told. No one wants Mr. Churchill to give 
information to the enemy. But the mystery temains, and as long 
as it remains it is natural that people should ask—Is our Allied 
Army organisation such that rapid action can be taken to exploit 
advantages to the full? 


The Battle at Truk 

The war in the Pacific entered upon a new phase when, 
having successfully attacked in the Gilbert Islands and the Mar- 
shalls, American naval and air forces last week suddenly appeared 
many hundreds of miles to the west—at Truk, the island stronghold 
and naval base, which is described as being to Japan what Hawaii 
is to the United States. It is not yet clear whether the American 
warships participated directly in the attack on Japanese ships, or 
whether the whole of the damage was done by aircraft from aircraft- 
carriers. Eleven Japanese warships and eight cargo ships were sunk, 
and 201 Japanese aircraft destroyed for a loss of seventeen United 
Siates aeroplanes. Though Japanese broadcasts spoke of a landing 
by military units, there is probably no truth in this report. But a 
destructive blow has been dealt on a base whose maintenance 
is essential to the conduct of the war farther south (at Rabaul 
in particular) and which itself constitutes an island fortress on the 
outer perimeter of Japan’s permanent defences. Colonel Knox has 
thought it wise to sound a warning at Washington against excessive 
optimism, “There is no basis for confidence in an early victory 
in the Pacific.” None the less it is abundantly clear that the 
Japanese Government is disconcerted by Allied progress. It has 
taken a drastic step in dismissing simultaneously the Chiefs 
of the Naval General Staff and the Army General Staff, and in 
appointing the Prime Minister and the Navy Minister to these high 
executive offices. Though these changes cannot be attributed to 
the operations at Truk, they indicate dissatisfaction with the grand 
strategy of the Pacific war, including, probably, the wide dispersal 
of Japanese forces in untenable positions. 


Lord Wavell on India 

If the Viceroy of India’s first address to the Legislature at Delhi 
did not fulfil all the expectations cherished regardif~ it that was 
rather because the expectations were set too high than because of 
ny shortcoming in the speech. Actually it was wise, firm, con- 
and constructive. Lord Wavell is in no position to go 
beyond the Cripps offer, but he explicitly reaffirmed that offer 
and invited Indians to take the first step in the right direction by 
preceeding to a preliminary examination of the constitutional 
problems of India by an authoritative body of Indians; till such a 
greement, the next step must necessarily 
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wait. Meanwhile, as an article on another page of this issue ings 
and as Lord Wavell himself urged, a concentration of attention and 
effort on the economic tasks facing India,—the use of her gTex 
economic assets “not to increase the wealth of the few, but» 
rais¢ the many from poverty to a decent standard of comfort, 
may do something to put political issues in their right proportig, 
It is satisfactory to know that a committee of the Executive Coung 
is giving its attention to such matters. On the urgent question ¢ 
food-supplies and distribution the Viceroy made the imporay 
statement that food was an all-India problem, which the Govem 
mgt was trying to organise on an all-India scale. This is being 
done, and it is important that it continue to be done, on the bag 
of willing co-operation between the Central Government and tk 
Provincial Governments most concerned. If that should not & 
forthcoming, emergency powers are at-the disposal of the Cent 
Government, and could in case of need be invoked. 


By-election Emotions 


The essential fact about the West Derbyshire by-election was 
that it was won by the anti-Government candidate, who is said 
to have offered his support to the anti-Government candidate 
at Bury St. Edmunds. Common Wealth, which can concentrate jts 
resources at a by-election as it will not be able to at a General Elec. 
tion, and whose slogan “ For Churchill, Against Churchill’s Candi. 
date,” seems to represent an attempt to make the best of both worlds, 
has irrupted into both contests, bent primarily, it would appear, on 
preventing the Government candidate from winning. Both the Wes 
Derbyshire and the Bury St. Edmunds elections have caught the 
imagination of the London papers, and thanks to the special cor 
respondents they have sent down, the old atmosphere of contested 
elections is being successfully recaptured. It is being emphasised 
that it is only on domestic issues that the anti-Government candi- 
dates are at issue with the administration. It might have been 
supposed that such sweeping and progressive projects as its Education 
Bill and its White Paper on a National Health Service represent 
would secure it support in the home field as well as in its conduct 
of the war—though Mrs. Corbett Ashby, to do her justice, is a 
critica! of its conduct of the war as of anything. The Prime 
Minister’s speech on Tuesday creates a sobering realisation of the 
gravity of the situation immediately ahead. It is a strange moment 
for abolishing an election truce that had abundant reason when it 
was initiated and for straining efforts to get Government candidates 
defeated. These things are well enough understood in our own 
midst. They look differently from Moscow, or even Washington, 
and are, of course, a gift from Heaven to Dr. Goebbels. , 


A Four-year Plan for Agriculture 


Speaking at Taunton on Saturday, the Minister of Agriculture 
dealt comprehensively with the recent past, the present and the 
future of the farming industry in this country. Farmers must now plan 
with their eyes both on the near future and the distant future. 
Foreseeing that food will be very short in Europe and the world for 
several years Mr. Hudson is thinking in terms of a four-year pro- 
duction plan beginning with the present year. The greatest 
shortages will be in respect of meat and fats, and therefore he is 
urging a change of emphasis from the production of crops for direct 
human consumption to an increase in live-stock and _live-stock 
products. Above all, there will have to be more winter milk, and 
more attention to live-stock breeding to increase the quantity and 
improve the quality of winter milk. We shal ve to look in the 
future to a carefully balanced agriculture ensure this the 
farmers must continue to receive all the ‘ 1 guidance that can 
be given. They C&® at least look ahead with soy confidence in 
regard to the next theee or four years. But Mr. Hudson, without 
committing himself w# propliecies about polic beyond that, 
and expresses hi¥ coniidence ‘n the future ture and its 
permanent place in the national econoay Hi { his present 
office is becoming 20teble. 
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A HEALTH SERVICE FOR ALL 


HE spirit in which the Government has fulfilled its promise 

to launch its new programme for a National Health Service 
will give encouragement where it is much needed. The White 
Paper issued by the Ministry of Health outlines a measure of 
reform fit to stand side by side with the Education Bill as part 
of an inspiring policy of social reconstruction. Its Proposals are 
put forward, as in the case of the White Paper on Education, for 
free examination and discussion in the hope that the Bill which 
will subsequently be presented to Parliament will be largely an 
agreed measure. Its object is to provide a comprehensive service 
such that every man, woman and child in the country, whatever 
his or her means, may have the fullest possible medical attention, 
including the services of general practitioners, the advice of con- 
sultants, access to hospitals, and every kind of treatment that has 
been made available by medical science. The provision of such 
a service was an assumption on which the Beveridge Report was 
based, and this scheme in its turn assumes a system of social 
insurance out of which it will be partly financed. Social insurance, 
the tax-payer and the rate-payer will together provide the funds 
for the provision of a complete medical service for the whole 
nation, and at a price not greatly if at all exceedirg that which 
js already being paid in other ways. 

In preparing this ambitious but not too ambitious scheme the 
Government decided not to scrap existing organisations and invent 
a wholly new one, but to use and absorb past and present ex- 
perience. They find in existence a framework which includes 
general practitioners, consultants or specialists, municipal hos- 
pitals, voluntary hospitals, medical officers of health, school 
medical services, nurses and various other special services. Most 
of these enter into the body of the mew scheme. At the top we 
shall find the Minister of Heaith responsible to Parliament, advised 
by a Central Health Services Council and served by a Central 
Medical Board as his executive. But the services in the main 
will be administered locally—for some purposes directly by the 
county and county borough councils, but, since their areas will 
not be large enough to satisfy the needs for hospital accommoda- 
tion, for consultants, and for various forms of special treatment, 
joint boards each covering a sufficiently wide regional area will be 
responsible for the major services. The voluntary hospitals will 
remain independent, and will continue to raise funds on their 
own, but they will be invited to enter into contracts with the 
regional boards and play their part in the regional schemes. It 
will be the task of the joint boards after consultation with local 
interests to prepare plans for submission to the Minister, and 
become the instrument through which the national health service 
will be carried out. 

Two major problems which find a solution in the White Paper 
will at once spring into the foreground of public discussion—the 
question of the general practitioners and that of the voluntary 
hospitals. Here, as in other parts of the scheme, the White 
Paper has attempted to build on the basis of what already exists. 
The family doctor, “the first line of defence in the fight for 
good health,” must continue to be at the service of the public, 
and the principles are laid down that people must be free to cheose 
their own doctors, and that doctors must remain free to use their 
skill in the way they feel to be best. These principles are unlikely 
to be challenged, but the problem is to fit them in with a system 
which is to secure tree medical treatment, paid for cut of publicly 
controlled funds, for everyone who wants it. The White Paper 
does not attempt to solve it by imposing uniformity. It offers 
two ways in which doctors may practise in the public service, 
and one outside it. In suitable districts there will be “Health 
Centres” with consulting and reception rooms, nursing staffs and 


various accessories where a “group” of doctors working co- 
operatively but each with his own clientéle will see their patients, 
who will also be visited by them in their homes. Doctors in 
grouped practices ” will receive State salaries. But other doctors 
will work in “separate” practice and will provide ordinary 
medical care to all persons accepted by them under the new 
arrangements, remuneration being based on a capitation system 
as under present National Insurance. But ‘both “ grouped” 
doctors and “ separate” doctors will be free to work in a third 
way, and engage in private practice in attendance on persons who 
do not wish to avail themselves of the public service. 

Here at once a possible danger to the whole scheme presents 
itself, but it is one to which the authors of the White Paper 
are fully alive. They point cut that it is not the wish of the 
Government to debar anyone from obtaining treatment privately 
if that is his preference, and that they do not wish to prohibit 
a doctor in the public service from carrying on a private practice. 
That is a concession which they clearly feel compelled to make 
to the profession on the one side and on the other to patients 
who may prefer to pay special fees. But they point out that it 
will be necessary to ensure that the interests of the patients in the 
public service do not suffer thereby. No one must “ have reason 
to believe that he can obtain more skilled treatment by obtaining 
it privately than by seeking it within the new service.” With 
this consideration before us it is essential to bear in mind that 
the new service will, as the White Paper says, be “so designed 
that it can be looked upon as the normal method by which people 
get all the advice and help which they want.” To secure this end 
the doctors themselves must be satisfied with their position in the 
public service. They must be remunerated on a scale that takes 
into account their long training and professional skill. It would 
be a fatal defect in the scheme if the well-to-do and many of 
the not so well-to-do members of the Middle Classes felt them- 
selves obliged to abstain from using the public service. 

The second of the more conspicuous of the problems solved 
concerns the voluntary hospitals. These will continue to collect 
funds from voluntary contributions, but they will be able to 
receive substantial grants by making their services available io 
the joint local authorities, and of course will have to conform to 
certain standards in respect of payment and employment of staff. 
There are many who would like to see them wholly relieved of 
their irksome and precarious dependence on charity, and to have 
their expenses met by the State ; but this, it is always assumed, 
would involve the ioss of their long-cherished independence, 
though it is arguable that they could be safeguarded by charters 
which would preserve the essentials of freedom. What, however, is 
indispensable from the point of view of the national health schem2 
is that, so far as they enter into agreements with the joint authori- 
ties to render services under the national health scheme, their 
services, like all others under the scheme, should be freely avail- 
able to those who make use of them ; and that in so far as they 
offer special comforts to patients, such as “ private pay-beds,” 
these should be provided on moderate terms. If the National 
Health Service is to deserve its name it must be one which will 
meet the needs of the middle-classes as well as the poor. Hitherto 
the middle-classes have had to bear an undue proportion of the 
burden of health costs. If they are given a private room in a 
hospital, they are charged exorbitant fees because the hospital is 
in desperate need of funds. If joint boards are to enter into agree- 
ments with the voluntary hospitals it ought to be on the under- 
standing that the fees for private pay-beds should conform to 
agreed schedules. A National Health Service must safeguard che 
interest of all classes, including the long-suffering middle-classes. 


if) 
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The authors of this admirable scheme may certainly be counted 
on to endeavour to fill in gaps which tend to defeat its end. 
Spaz: forbids discussion of the many ancillary services which 
are envisaged. The scheme will include and co-ordinate all that 
exists today and allow for expansion, research and growth. It 
has not been overlooked that the science of health should be even 
more concerned with the prevention of sickness than with its cure. 
The system to which the White Paper looks forward is one in 
which all concerned—the local authorities, the municipal 
hospitals, the consultants and the general practitioners—will be 
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even more interested in maintaining the public health thay, 
healing the sick. Doctors, hitherto paid only when people we 
ill, will for the first time be paid for keeping them well. In eygy 
direction the tendency will be to encourage the conception of pp. 
ventive medicine, to bring to light the relation between poy 
housing, pure air, healthy conditions of work on the one side ag 
the functions of a medical service which has hitherto been pp. 
occupied with disease alone. The work of the profession wy 
become linked to other social services. _ Its activities will fp 
widened and its status enhanced. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. GOEBBELS, I should 
value more decisively than at the present 

wields a weapon of enormous value which 

easily strike from his hands. In the present state of German 
morale, so far as we know anvthing reliable about that, 
two things must somehow be got into the public mind— 
that the Luftwaffe is retaliating effectively for the R.A.F.’s raids 
on Germany and that von Manstein has succeeded in rescuing 
the ten divisions trapped round Korsun. Hence the Jurid descrip- 
tions of what has been happening to London—the utter disorganisa- 
tion of all public services, the fires blazing to heaven, the panic 
evacuation to the country—a precise replica, in short, of everything 
that has actually been happening in Berlin. This, of course, is 
precisely what all Germans want to hear, and the belief that Britain 
is suffering as they are fosters the conviction that Britain can, and 
will, be crushed ; expectation thus substantially stimulates endur- 
ance, and even the fainter-hearted abandon any fear of defeat. This 
is a great asset. But how jong, it may be asked, can the truth be 
concealed? For a long time, I should imagine, so far as anything 
like the London stories are concerned. For how can truth penetrate? 
Control of incoming news in Germany is completely effective. B.B.C. 
denials, even if they are listened to, will naturally not be believed. 
Even if an occasional Swedish visitor tells what the German raids 


imagine, has never 
moment, for 


he no one can 


have really done, his testimony will only reach small circles. Not 
many people are likely to listen to the Swedish wireless. The 
Korsun story will have a shorter life. Returning soldiers will 


gradually disclose the facts. But meanwhile that story, too, will 
serve its turn. And by the time it is exploded there will no doubt 
be another ready. Till it does the resourceful doctor is able with 
some plausibility to point to “the growing volume of opposition to 
Churchill ” as evidenced by British by-elections. 


7 oe * * 
My reference last week to the appointment of two retired 
diplomats to advise the censors on messages sent by fore gn 


correspondents from London to their own countries has elicited 
the explanation that this represents no new departure, only new 
personalities, and that the censorship on matters “likely to stir up 
discord between the Allies” applies to all countries, not to America 
alone. Of this I was well aware, but relations between Britain and 
America be:ng what they are, any censorship of messages from 
London to American papers (except on grounds of security) is open 
to objection. The announcement of these appointments draws atten- 
tion to its existence, and I am not surprised that American corre- 
spondents here are restive. If there is to be any check in London on 
what Americans in America are to read I still think it would be best 
applied by Americans. 
* * . * 

Many readers will have noted, as I did, with sincere sorrow the 
efficial announcement of the loss of H.M.S. ‘ Janus.” A day or two 
before there was an entry in The Times mentioning as “ missing, 
presumed killed in action,” Lieut. J. J. Gresson, who established 
the connexion between the destroyer and this column by inviting 
me “to become President of the ship’s Sports Fund and in that 
capacity help to secure some much-needed sports equipment. “ We 
carry a completely new and very young ship’s crew,” wrote Lieut. 
Gresson, “ we have already had a number of teams out in the field 
and the outlook is quite promising.” Thanks to the kindness of 


proved his - 


readers of this column—one at least sent football shirt, shorts ang 
boots that had belonged to a dead son—I was able to forward, 
substantial amount of equipment; whether it reached the ship 
before she was lost, which was last publicly mentioned as bombard. 
ing the Adriatic coast of Italy, I have no means of knowing. In th 
letter from which I have quoted occurred the further sentence: “| 
feel that a meeting between ‘Janus’ and ‘Janus’ would be a 
excellent idea if it could be arranged. Please always remember 
that we should be delighted to see you aboard if ever you ca 
manage it.” The opportunity never came, for so far as I know 
the ‘Janus’ has not since then been in a home port. Now, alas! 
it never will be. 
* * * * 

Last Monday’s Daily Telegraph coniained a very agreeable mes- 
sage from New Delhi, telling of the testimonies of Indian troops 
who came to England after Dunkirk to the treatment they have 
received in this country—where they apparently stayed for some 
years. One of them, on Salisbury Plain, was one evening invited 
in by a village woman to take a cup of tea. “From that day she 
treated me like a son.” Another, in Scotland, was much impressed 
by the fact that there were roads even to the remotest cottages, 
and that every cottage had a wireless set and every child went t 
school. “We must see India developed like that,’ he commented, 
A subahdar from Bengal found that “ at dances we could dance with 
girls simply by asking them.” He had to add, “it is not like that 
in India.” This kind of contact, multiplied a thousandfold, would 
do more than all the politicians can to create the right relations 
between India and Britain. But I am afraid there may be other 
Indians here who would not tell quite the same story as the 
returned soldiers. 

* * * - 

Why dumb animals should be maligned by adoption as yard- 
sticks of inebriation I have never understood. It seems rather an 
unwarranted injustice. Still, as it is so, I should like to satisfy the 
curiosity of an inquirer who wants an exp!anation of the expres- 
sion, current in many circles, “ Tight as a newt.” To that might 
be added “Drunk as an owl,” but here a ray of light glimmers 
through, for there is (I am told) a preternaturally serious stage of 
intoxication which suggests resemblances with this solemn and wise 
bird. But tight as a newt? 

* * * * 

The last nail is driven into the principle that a tip is 2 gratuity 
by a printed notice posted in the bedrooms of a hotel where I have 
lately stayed. “Will visitors,” it runs, “ please remember to It 
munerate the staff for their services before leaving?” because a 10 per 
cent. charge is not, as in some hotels, added to the bill. I thought 
once that hotels remunerated their staffs themselves. Here it is 
plain that guests are meant to pay the servants’ wages, and n0 
bones about it. 

* * . * 

Writing at the beginning of this month, I expressed considerable 
scepticism about the report that the Lord Chancellor contemplated 
resignation. The Lord Chancellor, I observe, is a sceptic on the 
subject, too. He has declared, indeed, that he has no idea of 
resigning. It is hard to see why anyone suggested that he had. He 
and his present post suit each other admirably. JANUS. 
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THE GERMANS’ DILEMMA 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is a remarkable fact that the position of the Allies vis-a-vis 

the enemy being what it is, there should be so little evidence of 
decline in the Wehrmacht The evidence exists, and here and there 
itis wholly beyond concealment. But, if we glance at the behaviour 
of the German troops, how amazing we find it. Even in the fifth 
year of the war it is impossible to discover any signs of failing morale. 
It is not so long since statements were being made that the troops in 
Italy were in some part at least of second-rate quality. Yet, when 
we examine the position critically, it is more usual to find German 
prisoners not so much crestfallen as confident, ignorant of the 
strength of the tide that has set against them and believing in the 
certainty of final victory. Some of them, indeed, remark on the 
terrible experience of the air and artillery bombardment ; but the 
fact is they bore it, and, even at the present moment, can find the 
strength to counter-attack and recapture points which the Allies have 
but recently taken. 

The crushing of the Kanyev pocket, a smaller Stalingrad, reveals 
even more startling facts. The commander was found dead. The 
troops were ordered to stand, and they held out almost beyond the 
limit of human endurance. For the last days in that narrow space 
must have been too horrible to dwell upon. When the position 
became hopeless they were directed to commit suicide ; and they did 
so in great numbers. Those who finally surrendered, some 18,000, 
were described as half-frozen and dazed ; but they had borne this 
terrible battering while they were able to fight as an army and were 
not herded together as a mob, battered from all sides and from the 
air and with the cincture about them steadily closing. We have to 
reckon with this attitude. 

If we ask why they held out so long the answer is simple. They 
had Hitler’s orders and were content to take his word for it that 
somehow their ordeal served a purpose that seemed important to him. 
And, of course, their resistance, though hopeless, was of value. While 
they held out they were. immobilising, in a position detached from 
the main front, a considerable army and a heavy concentration of 
material. They paid with their liberty at least, the bulk of them with 
their lives ; and they lost all their material. The Allies encountered 
some captured Russian guns in Tunisia, and no doubt the Germans 
will later on feel the weight of some of their own artillery. But 
Manstein was at that time holding a long front which had a number 
of latent perils. What could he have done if another army thoroughly 
equipped with modern weapons, with artillery organised in divisions 
and corps, and with numerous tanks, had been suddenly thrown 
against him? 

This tendency to hold out to the last man clearly represents an 
economy in troops. While they fight they inflict losses, destroy 
material and immobilise the troops of the enemy; and they may 
conceivably break out of any net and win. We have only to reflect 
on the number of times when the Germans seemed to be doorhed, 
surrounded completely or so nearly surrounded that their position 
seemed hopeless, and yet escaped. For almost a year they have lived 
on a diet of crises ; and only their training and this jusqu’au boutisme 
have saved them. 

But what is to happen now? They have in Russia perhaps two- 
thirds of the 300 divisions of the German Army. A number of them 
are down to 10,000 men. In many sectors their tactical position 
looks hopeless. In the north the Russians are moving southward 
upon Pskov ; from the north-east, down the Luga line ; down the 
Shimsk line and from the east along the Dno line. The Lovat line 
is beginning to become free ; and, in fine, this northern sector seems 
to be in imminent peril of collapse. The Gulf of Finland is free 
for Russian warships, and will probably become freer very shortly. 
Should one be called imaginative to describe the whole of this 
northern front as in the throes of dissolution? In the south Man- 
stein may now find another army flushed with victory creating a 
fresh pocket, perhaps by striking down the Smyela line to the Bug. 
Or Vatutin may begin to thrust towards Lwow. 

Once again the outlook seems the reverse of hopeful; and we 
can gather some idea of the narrowness of the margins upon which 
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the Germans operate in Russia by remembering that it is not long 
since three divisions were transferred from Italy. In a tight corner 
three divisions may turn the scale ; but one must be poor, indeed, 
to stake a great issue on no greater a reinforcement than that. 
Apparently divisions have been doled out in such small packets 
as these, now to the south of France, now to the Balkans, and have 
then had to be brought back. It can hardly be long before these 
operations will be prevented, by the blocking of the railways from 
the air. For we can notice that the Allied air-offensive which has 
to be regarded as our main offensive at present, aims at the complete 
destruction of the Luftwaffe. 

The Germans have a term for the “ shooting-out ” of a particular 
arm ; and they recognise that it is a vital operation. But that is what 
is afoot ; and Mr. Churchill gave some figures which show with wha 
hammer-blows it is being carried out. Allied aircraft-productior, 
he said, is at least four times that of Germany ; and it is steadily 
being brought to bear against aircraft plant and assembly works. 
We may not be in sight of the destruction of the Luftwaffe yet ; but 
we are working that way. Some of the Prime Minister’s figures 
of the air bombardment conjure up a horror from which we are 
glad to turn away. This offensive holds down, moreover, three 
million men, and, with other of the Allied air activities, immobilises 
far from the Russian front some four-fifths of the Luftwaffe fighters. 
They are now being met and destroyed in the western air, on the 
airfields, and in the factory. This is a tremendous asset for the 
Allies ; and, even we had to admit—and it is not necessary—that 
we cannot match the German army with an equal endurance and 
skill it would need much to counterbalance that. 

In one respect it seems that we must recognise a disconcertiug 
superiority in them. They react more swiftly to the unforeseen 
than do we. That conclusion seems to be implied in the admissions 
of General Alexander and the Prime Minister. But in the beach- 
head battle, so brilliantly begun, although we were unable to 
extract the full measure of the success it promised, we have begun 
to win the third phase. We have so far outmanoeuvred them and 
outfought the enemy. Kesselring has had the audacity to suggest 
that the battle has veen dictated by him; but the German radiv 
appears to admit that the attempt to throw the Allies into the 
sea has failed, and that we are now making strong counter-attacks. 
The enemy accepted the challenge, and has brought south nine 
divisions. But the new development suits General Alexander 
quite well; and, as a battle must be fought before Rome is 
yielded, he is willing to fight on these terms. The shape of the 
operation has changed ; and it is not to our ultimate disadvantage. 


When the enemy is compelled to work on such narrow margins 
as I have indicated it is no small matter to have allocated as many 
as 18 divisions to the actual fighting, and there cannot be the 
smallest doubt that we are inflicting heavy losses on them. More- 
over, although for the moment the beach-head is constricted, the 
Allies have no intention of staying there, and, as the German tadio 
said, they are beginning to make use of their armoured units “ which 
they had so far kept in reserve.” It is, in fact, true to say that so far 
the enemy has seen our weakness, but he has not seen our 
strength. Even if we cannot emerge from this narrow space 
at once we are holding down and weakening a great number of 
first-rate German units ; and Kesselring, having said that he arranged 
the battle, can hardly abandon it. This struggle may be expected 
to draw in more and more of the shrinking number of German units. 


For, with whatever reserves we view the situation, we cannot fail 
to recognise that the German power is on the wane and ours is not 
yet developed or deployed fully. The Prime Minister said that 
during the “spring and summer we shall fall upon the enemy by 
land, sea and air with all the strength that is in us.” The German 
Army is formidable still in its material power and in its skill and 
But the Allies have only just begun to suggest 
As Mr. Churchill said, again, 


stubborn fanaticism. 
the outlines of their full strength. 
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while he is content to fight it out in Italy and turn that country into 
& major issue, that must be quite agrecable to us. 

The great Allied blows have sti!] to be delivered. They cannot 
be far distant ; and, if we recognise the tremendous material elabora- 
tion of the defences, we must also see that the Allied apparatus of 
destruction—the air fleets—are growing in number and power. And, 
finally, it is not the material defences that will hold the Allies at 
bay ; it is the number and quality of the troops that man them. If 
Hitler is determined to increase the number of his major issues by 
edding Italy to them, that will entail a drain upon his narrow purse 
that might conceivably be decisive. We have ample resources to 
meet any force that he may bring to that country ; and, when once 
the beach-head falls back into the past as a mere subsidiary base, we 
shall be able to meet them on better terms. There is evidence that 
even munitions are not always too plentiful with the Germans. The 
Allies’ war-machine is working at full pressure ; our men will not 
fail for any shortage of the material means that commonly economise 
life. Hitler still has his assets, but they are wasting; those of the 
Allies are of greater value, and they are steadily appreciating. 


THE NEXT STEP IN INDIA 


By WING-COMMANDER R. GRANT-FERRIS, M.P. 


HE speech delivered by the Viceroy of India last week to the 
T two Houses of the Indian Legislature will serve to focus atten- 
tion on one aspect of the Indian problem that is too little considered 
in Great Britain, that great country’s economic development. What- 
ever may be said of British rule before the Mutiny, the period 
beiween 1858 and the end of the century was one of great achieve- 
ment in India. The country was opened up and we laboured to 
develop its resources, attacked its diseases, and did great work to 
improve the lot of the man in the ficld. The incidence of famine 
and pestilence was alleviated and law and order became an accepted 
fact. At the end of this period a useful start had been made in the 
development of this great sub-continent, whose ultimate resources 
no man could tell. Then came the change. India must be pre- 
pared for democracy. The emphasis shifted from economics to 
politics, with the result that up to the outbreak of this war relatively 
little has been done to develop the country since 1900. 


Whether talk of democratic self-government in India was indulged 
in before the soil was ripe fot it is a disputable question which it is 
not worth discussing now. One result, of course, has been that 
both the principal Indian communities have been steadily 
manoeuvring for position. The existing grave communal dissen- 
sions are the direct result of pressing democracy upon India before 
educational preparation of a reasonable proportion of. the people 
had been made. For our mistaken policy in the past we are paying 
dearly today, when it is found necessary to place many thousands of 
Indians under restraint. It is out of the question, of course, to take 
what would be considered a step backward now. On the contrary, 
to re-emphasise our offer to India might be desirable. In a recent 
specch in Parliament I asked H.M. Government if they would con- 
sider embodying the substance of the Cripps offer in the form of a 
Royal Proclamation couched in simple terms that all could under- 
stand, short and to the point. The recollection of Queen Victoria’s 
proclamations and all that they meant is still vivid in Indian memory. 
Surely anything that will help to better feeling should be tried. 
There were many whom I saw in India during a recent extensive 
tour through the country who thought that such an act by His 
Majesty would prove highly beneficial. Since then, of course, Lord 
Wavell has explicitly reaffirmed the Cripps proposals in his Delhi 
speech. 

What are the chances of Hindu-Moslem accord, on which, more 
than any other, depends the feasibility of self-government? From 
the many interviews I had and the impressions created by them I 
cannot think the chances are in favour of accord yet, and especially 
during the lifetime of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah. I find this con- 
clusion a very disturbing one in view of what we have declared our 
intentions to be, and one which might prove disastrous if we were 


not prepared for it. This leads to the consideration of what ih 
Government should do now to secure the best starting-point fg 
action for India’s benefit in the future. In the first place, everything 
possible must be done to help achieve agreement on the na 
constitution. Lord Wavell’s invitation to Indians to frame op, 
stitutional proposals for themselves may lead somewhere. On 
subject of the release of the detainees his decision is not to 
challenged. Whether there is any way in which he can broaden i 
basis of his Government (e.g., the three portfolios still in the hangs 
of Europeans might be offered to Indiars) to make it more repr. 
sentative should be cons’dered. Again, Mr. C. R. Rajagopalachay 
the former Congress Premier of Madras, might be invited to joy, 
He might refuse, which would be a pity, for his services, apen 
from his name and connexions, would be a most valuable asset 0 
India and her war effort—but the gesture would remain. 

But suppose the principal representatives of Indian_ politica 
opinion still refuse to agree? Has H.M. Government any policy 
except to help by going on as it is going? Is any further step that 
would ease the general situation possible? What the politica 
arrangements for such a policy shou!d be I cannot say. There are, 
I believe, various experiments which could be tried, and in this 
connexion Professor Coupland, of Oxford, has been doing some 
valuable research work and the schemes set out in his last book 
should be studied. One of the most important factors about any 
decision on a long-range policy, should we have to make it, is that 
it must be for a minimum of, say, fifteen years ; anything less would 
be useless. I envisage the considerable enlargement of the personnel 
of the Government of India and Provincial Governments, to enable 
them to tackle such problems as education, improvement of agricul- 
ture, industrialisation, taxation, research of all kinds and communica- 
tions on a big scale. Congress or the Moslem League or both may 
refuse at first to co-operate, but that will pass—it dd before—and 
no political party will want to be left out of the great reforms that 
could be initiated in the social, industrial and economic field. 


But there must be security of tenure for the increased number of 
Indian Civil Servants which would have to be recruited, including, 
of course, the few British members. That is one reason for the 
minimum time-limit, which is really only part of the overriding 
consideration that such reforms take time and cannot be brought 
about in the atmosphere of political wrangling, of which Indians 
and British have now had more than enough. The success of such 
a far-reaching scheme must depend in the last resort upon that spirit 
of enterprise which we hope and believe that our people will become 
imbued with as a result of our great struggle and victory. This 
same spirit will manifest itself in the Government of the day, which, 
carried forward on the surge of the new public — will tackle 
the problems of India with determination. 


Whether India attains self-government now or not, there will be 
great demand for technicians and experts of all kinds immediately 
and there will be many openings here for young fit men. Let us 
make no mistake about it ; there is yet great work for this country 
to do in India in any event. Ask any average Indian business man 
if he wants to see the end of the British in India. His reply would 
be: “Of course not. We would rather do business with you than 
anyone. We know where we stand with you, and we know we shall 
get a square deal. As equal partners there will be no limit to our 
achievements.” 


One important task which we as a people have neglected almost 
entirely in the past is the propagation of our ideas, way of life, cul- 
ture, achievements, and so forth. We did not think it mattered ; 
we were growing rich, which was almost all that did matter in those 
days. Now it is different, and the rapid growth of the British 
Council has shown what a great receptive field there is in the world 
for knowledge of Britain and all things British. Nowhere is this 
demand greater than in India, and nowhere would the work of the 
British Council pay greater dividends. Everywhere I went I was 
asked: “ Why does not the Government send out men of letters, not 
only to talk to us on questions of the hour, but to tell all those who 
can understand about thc great commonwealth you say we should 
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join.” There is reason to believe that something may be done to 
improve this deficiency. Such an effort will be amply rewarded. 
Somehow or other, we find ourselves the de facto Government of 
quite a large part of Asia, and we are morally bound to govern our- 
selves or hand over the legal government to Indians only if we 
are sure that their best interests will be served thereby. The great 
test is whether they can agree among themselves as to how they will 
govern. While this condition is unsatisfied we must shoulder our 
responsibilities, however inconvenient they may be, until such a 
time as we can justly lay down our burden with reasoned hope that 
the great economic reforms we shall have set going will be carried 
on, and that the peace and progress of India as a full autonomous 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations is assured. 


ONE WAY WITH GERMANY 


By WILSON HARRIS 


HERE has been published in the past week a small book which 
T in time-worn phrase, deserves the careful attention of the public, 
for it may be symptomatic of much to follow. Its title is Our Settle- 
ment with Germany ; its author is H. N. Brailstord ; its price is 
ninepence, and as a Penguin Special it is sure of a large sale Mr. 
Brailsford loses no time in striking what proves to be his charac- 
teristic note. On his first page he points out that, since our enemy’s 
recent crimes are hideous, “ it needs a formidable effort to recall what 
he was before the plague of Nazi corruption infected him.” Perhaps 
it does ; and perhaps for the sake of the argument it is just as well, 
or we might recall that this enemy through the last century has to 
his credit a record of belligerent aggression to which no other Great 
Power in Europe can offer any parallel—the attack on Denmark in 
1864, the attack on Austria in 1866, the manoeuvring of France into 
war in 1870 through a mendacious telegram, the attack on Belgium 
in 1914 to the accompaniment of the German Chancellor’s declara- 
tion that the treaty whereby Germany had bound herself to respect 
Belgium’s neutrality was a mere scrap of paper. Wherein was Ger- 
many fundamentally different before “the plague of Nazi corrup- 
tion” infected her? 

But Germany, Mr. Brailsford insists, must not be singled out 
for reprobation She has companions in her perfidy. 

“ Japanese and Italian statecraft developed in recent years the 
same characteristic. It is for that reason unnecessary to examine 
the suggestion that this disregard for prom#ses was a racial trait 
peculiar to Germans. It was common to all the Fascist Powers 
and was manifestly derived from their extravagant nationali 





So be it. If that improves matters, let them be considered improved 
Germany, whether alone or in company, has turned the ¢ l 
of promises to derision. She has made herself responsible 
bestialities and crimes unparalleled in the history of hum 
She is going to be defeated, and something must be done about 
Many people still question what can best be dome. Mr. Brailsford has 
no doubts. “ What this sick nation requires is not a policeman but a 
psychiatrist.” This sick naiion, it may be recalled, since Mr. Braiis- 
ford does not mention it, is the nation which in 1939 invaded Poland 
and devastated it (it is estimated that in Poland about 3,000,000 Jews 
and 2,000,000 Poles have been slaughtered by Germans), which in 
1940 invaded Belgium and Holland and Norway and Denmark a 
Greece, and in 1941 attacked Russia, to which it was bound by a 
treaty of friendship and co-operation not yet two years old. On 
one point virtually all the civilised world is united, that Germany 
must be stripped of all power to repeat the aggression of which her 
history for eighty years has provided examples so numerous and 
flagrant. But no, says Mr. Brailsford. No policemen, only psychia- 
trists. We must not aggravate this sick nation’s neurosis — 
the unimaginable process of repression Germans have 
their first psychological need will be to talk—freely aid 2 safely. 
we try to check this instinct of expression and fellowship we 
only aggravate the deep neurosis the Nazis have caused. What 
sick nation requires is not a policeman but a psychiatrist.” 
That is one of Mr. Brailsford’s dicta which impinged rather oe 
On my consciousness. Another is this; “Perhaps the Czechs might 





allow German volunteers to rebuild Lidice.” This occurs in the 
course of an instructive discussion of the suggestion, which finds 
particular favour in Russia for obvious reasons, that since there 1s 
little hope of getting material reparations from Germany, at least 
German labour should be drafted in to assist in the reconstruction 
of the towns and cities that German armies—often enough wantonly, 
outside any normal military operation—have looted and destroyed. 
Mr. Brailsford disl kes that. Germans may be conscripted to reduce 
Russian or Czech or Polish cities; to dust; they must not be con- 
scripted to rebuild what they have razed. “The first indis- 
pensable step in approaching the question of rebuilding the ruins is 
to banish all thought of punishment.” Morcever, “the scheme 
should be so devised as to assist rebuilding in Germany and Italy 
as well as in Allied lands, albeit it is fair that Germans should make 
the maximum contribution towards it.” If Germans do go to Russia 
“they should go as free men, who can claim in this Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Republic the right to be treated with respect. They 
should serve under their own foremen and architects and under the 
rules of their restored trade unions.” It is in this general context 
that Mr. Brailsford thinks that “perhaps the Czechs might allow 
German volunteers to rebuild Lidice.” So, once more, be it. And 
what of the corpses of Lidice? What of the 500 or so industrious, 
decent-living workers who, because the village was supposed to have 
harboured one of the assassins of the butcher Heydrich, were taken 
out and slaughtered toa man? Are Mr. Brailsford’s German volun- 
teers to disinter those mouldering bod'es from the pit they were 
thrown into and give them Christian burial, perhaps with Reichs- 
bishop Miller volunteering to officiate? Lidice itself, of course, 
suffered no war damage. No conflict came near it. Every house in 
it was razed to the ground by the Germans at the time when every 
man was shot, every woman carried off to a concentration-camp and 
every child to an “education centre.” And Mr. Brailsford thnks 
perhaps the Czechs might like to see Germans in Lidice again. 


On this whole question of reconstruction I find Mr. Brailsford’s 
arguments a little difficult. On page 72 of his book he discusses 
the suggestion that some of the alleged “ war-criminals ” should be 
used on rebuilding the devastated regions of Russia, and comments: 

This is not a happy invention. becgy many of these criminals 
understand the construction of bridges, dams and houses?” Three 
pages later he considers what is to be done with the German SS. 
men, “hardened as they have *n by the practice of every species 
of brutality "—the very ‘stuff of war-criminals. The answer is clear. 

They should be employed under strict discipline, as a pioneer 
corps, to rebuild the German towns shattered by our bombers.” 








t 
Labour, therefore, of the war-criminal type, totally unsuited for the 
rebuilding of Russia, will serve admirably for the rebuilding of 
Germany. This kind of arguinent is persistent with e Brailsford. 
the Russian machinery which the Germans 
irremediably wrecked wherever they got the 


been suggested, says Mr. Brailsford, by some 
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promised them,” and as they could not find agricultural work in 
the Reich they would become revolutionary material. And. so? 
And so, in consequence of “the atrocious record of the Germans 
in Poland” the Germans in East Prussia must be left undisturbed 
where they are. 

I have extracted a long list of more or less similar extenuations 
from Mr. Brailsford’s pages, but these will suffice. What I have 
said is in no sense an attack on Mr. Brailsford himself. I do 
not doubt his perfect sincerity. But I think what he has written 
here is pernicious doctrine to propagate at the moment. 
In spite of periodical, indeed inevitable—though none too frequent 
—ccndemnations of Nazi barbarism, the whole impression is of a 
sustained plea for lenient treatment for Germany ; Mr. Alexander 
Werth in his broadcast from Moscow on Sunday indicated what 
suspicions are being aroused in Russa by signs of that attitude 
here. Mr. Brailsford thinks that “what this sick nation requires 
is not a policeman but a psychiatrist.” What the world requires for 
this criminal nation—for it is no use attempting to deal with 
Germany as anything but a nation—is as many policemen as may be 
necessary to make any repetition of its brutal aggression impossible ; 
after that let all the psychiatrists in Europe do their best or worst 
with it. In Prof. F. W. Foerster’s last book, Europe and the 
German Question occurs a passage which has often been quoted 
before, but will well bear quotation again. “ How characteristic,” 
wrote the German historian, “that reply of a German diplomat 
during the War [of 1914-18] to a neutfal who, in view of outrages 
committed in the German conduct of the war, asked whether the 
Germans did not consider the possibility of defeat: ‘In that case 
we shall organise sympathy.” The Germans did that assiduously 
after the last war ; they will do it assiduously after this ; it seems 
superfluous, to say the least, to proffer them assistance in the 
operation. 


MIHAILOVICH AND TITO 


By ROBERT POWELL 
* HE Prime Minister’s reference to Yugoslavia in his speech on 
Tuesday has reawakened interest in the complicated problems 
of that country, though without removing the perplexity which is 
generally felt regarding it in many circles here today. This is not 
surprising. Even experts who know Yugoslavia and its peoples find 
it hard to see clearly what is going on there. The news in the 
British Press is neither direct nor critical, For some time past 
it has consisted almost entirely of quotations from, or enlargements 
of, the broadcasts of the Free Yugoslavia Radio, which functions 
far from the frontiers of the country, and which has the definite 
aim of presenting to the world the explo:ts of the Partisans in the 
best possible light. News still continues to come from General 
Mihailovich’s headquarters, but rarely, if ever, does it find its 
way into the British Press. The difficulties are also increased by the 
complicated situation in pre-1939 Yugoslavia, by the many divisions 
into which the country has been split up by the German, Italian, 
and Bulgar occupations, and by the disagreements between Yugoslav 
politicians in exile. 

When Yugoslavia collapsed in April, 1941, the struggle was con- 
tinued by regular Yugoslav troops—almost entirely Serbs—under 
General Drazha Mihailovich. They withdrew to the mountainous 
districts of the Sanjak, Bosnia, Herzegovina and Montenegro, where 
they held out despite lack of supplies, especially of munitions, and 

1 time when the Allies could give them no effective help. For 
long they were the only guerillas in Yugoslavia fighting against 
the invaders. It was only after Germany had declared war upon 
Russia that the Partisans started their activities. They operated 
mainly in Slovenia, Croatia, and Bosnia. Well-authenticated reports 
show that their activities, @specially in Slovenia, were primarily 
Girected along idevlogical lines, rather than on those of national 
freedom. While Mihailovich is accused by the Croats of being Pan- 
S.rb, the Partisans are represented in many reports from Yugo- 
slavia as be ng definitely controlled by Communist elements, wearing 
(Communist insignia, and giving the sign of the clenched fist. In 
fact, they had pol'tical commissars in their own ranks until the 
change was made in the Red Army, when they followed this example. 
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Their leader, Josip Broz (Tito) is a properly traned Communig 
leader, who, in addition to experience in. the Spanish C°vi] War, | th 
had previously spent some years in Soviet Russia. 

During 1942 and the early part of 1943 there was sporadic figh. § th 
ing in different parts of Yugoslavia. This unfortunately CONSisteg J £0 
almost as much of struggles between Mihailovich’s Chetniks ag § Y 
Tito’s Partisans as of raids and sabotage against the foreign invade, § ei 
Last summer the Germans drove both Partisans and Chetniy 9 di 
into many a tight corner. Combined attacks by German, Cro, J ti 
and Bulgar troops forced the guerillas to retreat to the Dormi, | P 
Planina, in Northern Montenegro. But both Tito and M hailovich 9h 
managed to escape with large numbers of their followers, and cg. 
tinued their separate operations. 

The Partisan Movement has grown considerably during the pag 
year, as the result of a number of factors, the chief of which hay 
been the support of the Soviet Union, the surrender of Italy ang 
increasing British supplies. The surrender of Italy enabled te | , 
Partisans to win some spectacular, though temporary, gains. For, 
while they held about one hundred miles of the Dalmatian coastline 
from Susak to Senj, and an area around Fiume. Local Partisans jg 
Slovenia also crossed the frontier into Italy and for some weeks held i 
Gorizia, part of Istria, and most of the province of Ljubliana (excep 
the Slovene capital itself), until they were driven out by the Germans 
Their main activities during the past few months have been among 
the virgin forests in the least accessible mountainous parts of Serbia 
and of Bosnia. This area is a guerilla paradise, where the roads are 
poor and the fighters could only be blasted out from the air. Thre 
towns which have p‘ayed an outstanding réle in their struggle have 
been Banja Luka, Jajce and Bihac. 

Throughout last summer there were reports in Yugoslavia of an 
Allied invasion, and Britain was the expected liberator. A reliable 
report states that, in July, 1943, a leaflet alleged to have been signed 
by a British military representative was distributed in Slovenia and 
parts of Bosnia, urging the population to join the Partisan forces and 
indicating that British support would soon be forthcoming. The 
collapse of Italy certainly brought to the Partisans much militay 
equipment and a number of Italians who preferred joining the 
Partisans to being taken over by the Germans. 

The differences between Mihai‘ovich’s Chetniks and Tito’s 
Partisans are many and deep. The former are mainly trained soldiers 
with a definitely Serb, non-Communist outlook, and they operate 
almost entirely in Serbia. The latter claim to have adherents in all 
parts of the country, obviously counting as their own those ds 
satisfied, half-starved peasants who have been forced to flee to the 
mountains because of the many changes within the different pr- 
vinces. Many Serbs in Croatia, for example, are said to have joined 
the Partisans in the hope of being revenged thereby upon the Croat 
Ustashi, but when they saw that even the Ustashi were being accepted 
in the Partisan ranks these Serbs sought to escape again. Regarding 
the size of the forces behind Tito and Mihailovich, while the latter's 
have been placed at 15,000, the Partisans are put by Mr. Churchill 
at “a quarter of a million,” though most Yugoslavs in this country 
could regard that figure as an exaggeration. Tito’s forces, accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister, are the only people who are fighting the 
Germans effectively at present. The struggle between Partisans and 
Chetniks has arisen from the chaotic state into which Yugoslayia 
has been precipitated. The differences between the Serbs and the 
Croats, the divisions of the country by the three invaders, the activities 
of the Croat Ustashi, as well as the impact of social revolution upon 
racial animosities, have all played their parts. It might also bk 
pointed out that differences of opinion exist regarding the proper 
time for action against the invaders. Last September, Sir Henty 
Maitland Wilson, Commiender-in-Chief in the Middle East, advised 
Greece and Yugoslavia to “ await the signal for a general rising.” 
This presumably applied to both Tito and Mihailovich. Up to the 
present, Sir Henry does not appear to have given the signal, bet 
on December 12th Tito’s Army of Liberation took matters into 
their own hands, and broadcast “The decisive hour has come! 
Forward to battle!” 

Under the abnormal conditions 
it is impossible to decide to what extent the Partisans represent 
opinion even in those parts of the country they occupy. Nor have 
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their methods hitherto been such as to encourage the hope that the 
” of which Mr. Churchill spoke will be “free” as 


“free elections 
Unfortunately, 


the word is commonly understood by democrats. 
to this chaos within Yugoslavia must be added that among the 
Yugoslavs in exile. The Pourich Government cannot claim to be 
either a representative or an efficient organisation, and there is no 
doubt but that its very formation only intensified the Partisan opposi- 
tion to King Peter, and to all official elements in exile. But King 
Peter may reasonably claim that in forming this Government while 
he was still in London he was responding to pressure which was 
not of Yugoslav orig /n. 


SHEPETOVKA 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


? 


m February 1th.) 


(Shepetovka was recaptured by the Red Army 
” HE important railway-junction of Shepetovka. . . .” 

Tius do small, lost, forlorn, unknown villages glare abruptly 
in the arc-light of The News. It is as though they had risen out 
of the earth, to find themselves swept by that beam of notoriety ; 
brought under the observation of watchers many hundreds of miles 
away. Obscure, they suddenly fill the stage. To most of us in 
England they are merely names; meaningless names, apart from 
their War-meaning ; names to be looked out on the map, underlined 
by a pencil, marked by an arrow. Within a few days, one assumes, 
they will be safely re-taken by the Red Army and left behind ; and 
then one’s pencil will pass on to something else, equally unvisualised. 
Names, just names. 

It is somewhat odd to hear of a Polish village which is not just c 
name. I find from a very old and faded diary that I arrived in Shcpe- 
tovka at 4 a.m. on a September morning in 1909. The entry in the 
diary is brief and business-like ; but my memory supplements the 
things I didn’t bother to record. The impression remains so vivid 
in my mind that after all these years I find’ myself walking again 
down that muddy street encountering the geese and pigs driven by 
peasant children who wore Russian-lcoking blouses and blue 
trousers tucked into high boots, their hair cut square in the moujik 
fashion underneath their caps. Being young then and untravelled, I 
suppose I was unduly susceptible to local colour and unduly im- 
pressed by anything that disresembled anything I had known at 
home ; anvhow, I have never got that picture of Shepetovka’s single 
street out of my mind. In England it would have been called a 
hamlet, with the difference that a hamlet in England suggests some- 
thing far cleaner, cosier and more solid than poor Shepetovka in 
1909. I feel sure that there were no social services, no drainage, no 
amenities of any kind in that village of Czarist Russia. I wonder, 
indeed, if there was even a school? I didn’t think of those things 
then. I thought only of how different it was, how romantic to find 
oneself tipped suddenly out of the train into a Polish village at 
dawn... whatfun .. . how exciting . . . and the children driving 
the geese looking exactly as they ought to look, exactly as one had 
expected them to look . . . what fun . I am really here ... it 
isn’t just a place on a map. 

No. Shepetovka isn’t just a place on a map for me. But I 
remember other things. I remember going from the station, that 
“important railway-junction on the line between Warsaw and Kiev,” 
to the rest-house which my Polish host provided for his guests 
before they started on their fifty-kilometre drive from Shepetovka 
to his own house. This rest-house was of the most luxurious kind, 
a sort of bungalow set down in the midst of the squalor of the village 
Street ; a bungalow filled with European comforts, a bath-room with 
warmed towels, bath-salts, bath-essences, huge powder-puffs, scented 
Soap ; and a sitting-room where a delicious breakfast awaited one, in 
a fresh, clean room furnished with Dryad arm-chairs, chintz, all very 
English, and the latest English and American magazines laid neatly 
out-——Country Life, Punch, The Tatler—just in case one should feel 
inclined to turn their pages over. Even to my young, unthoughtful 
mind, it did seem rather a contrast with the poor street outside. 

My host was a rich man; a great landowner. He owned, I think, 
ahundred square miles of the rich dark land of the Ukraine. He did 
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things in style. He sent two enormous canary-yellow Mercédes 
motor-cars to fetch his guests from Shepetovka; one car for the 
guests and the other for their luggage. Piled into these—and 
privately-owned motors were still rather rare in 1909, especially in 
the wilds of Central Europe—we racketed on no roads across the 
fields towards the French chateau which stood in the middle of the 
estate, fifty kilometres from one station in the west, and fifty kilo- 
metres from the other station in the east, and all over the sugar-beet- 
growing property of my host. On the way we met many peasant 
carts whose four-span horses took fright and bolted, upsetting even- 
tually and spilling their loads human and otherwise, into a ditch. 
Broughr up in England, I screamed that we must stop; but the 
chauffeur merely laughed: that was not the way one bothered about 
peasants. 

It certainly was not. I saw a great deal more, which made me be 
quite unsurprised when the Russian revolution came eight years 
later. I saw the hovels the peasants lived in ; I saw them grovelling 
up to their master and being slashed at carelessly with a dog-whip 
for their pains. That experience was really like going back to France 
before 1789. It was horrible ; it was revealing. That bungalow in 
Shepetovka, with its comfort and luxury, planted down in the midst 
of that filthy village street, stands for me still as the symbol, the 
exaggerated symbol, of how life should not be ordered. 

But it has at least given me a clear picture of one place mentioned 
in The News. 


THE BADGER 


Deeper than your graves I dig 
The endless tunnels of my home, 
Brock, the old grey badger-pig 
In my mazy catacomb. 


Silent and assiduous, 
Storied levels I have mined, 
Galleries promiscuous, 
Exits you will never find. 


Cunning, clumsy bur unseen, 
Shufiling round the covert’s edge, 
You can tell where I have been 
Nosing at your garden hedge. 


Roman, Saxon, Norman... You! 
I have watched your changing line 
As you hurry to and fro 

Near this ancient home of mine. 


Brock’s Hill, Brockfield, Badger Weir... 
These were never named for you! 
They are mine and I was here 

When Stonehenge was raw and new. 


Hunted, baited, trapped and shot, 
For the lambs I never stole, 

I still find my chosen spot 

And a place to dig my hole. 


Bring your dogs and foul my bed, 
I will fight and never cease 
Till the spade-blow on the head 
Forces me to final peace. 


From my cave mouth I can see 
Ursa Major shining there 
And I know myself to be 
Last descendant of the bear! 
Peter Hutton. 


THE SKYLARK 


I heard the rising lark, the skyline’s daughter, 
And her voice seemed through infinity hurled, 
The notes of music fell as sacramental water 
Sadly sprinkled on a raging world. 
BROUGHTON GINGELL. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


URING the past few weeks there has been much discussion, 
D in the Press and elsewhere, of the problem whether military 
necessity can justify the destruction of buildings of religious, historical 
or artistic importance. Those who regard the mortal as more 
important than the immortal fail to separate eternal values from 
momentary hopes and affections: whereas those who consider art 
to be more important than individual lives are unable to distinguish 
between what is desirable and what is practicable. I am not among 
those who feel that religious sites are, as such, of more importance 
than human lives, since religion is not concerned with material or 
temporal things ; nor should I hesitate, were I a military commander, 
to reduce some purely historical building to rubble if I felt that by 
so doing I could gain a tactical advantage or diminish the danger 
to which my men were exposed. Works of major artistic value fall, 
however, into a different category. It is to my mind desirable that 
such works should be preserved from destruction, even if their 
preservation entails the sacrifice of human lives. I should assuredly 
be prepared to be shot against a wall if I were certain that by such 
a sacrifice I could preserve the Giotto frescoes ; nor should I hesitate 
for an instant (were such a decision ever open to me) to save St. 
Mark’s even if I were aware that by so doing I should bring death 
to my sons. I should know that in a hundred years from now it 
would matter not at all if I or my children had survived ; whereas it 
would matter seriously and permanently if the Piazza at Venice had 
been reduced to dust and ashes either by the Americans or ourselves. 
My attitude would be governed by a principle which is surely incon- 
trovertible. The irreplaceable is more important than the replaceable, 
and the loss of even the most valued human life is ultimately less 
disastrous than the loss of something which in no circumstances can 
ever be created again. 


* * * * 


I consider the above to be a logical statement of a desirable aim. 
I am aware, however, that my logic is not unassailable and that the 
desirable must always be governed and controlled by the practicable. 
Were I pressed, for instance, to define what I meant by “a work of 
major artistic value ” I might discover that what I really meant were 
those objects and buildings which I happened to like myself. Is the 
Torre Mangia at Siena, for instance, more important (when it comes- 
to paying for it in human lives) than the Oratory of San Bernadino 
at Perugia? It would be very easy for a trained logician to shake 
my premises under this heading. What again do I mean by “ human 
lives” 2? Do I mean ten men, or thirty men, or thirty thousand, or 
three million ? Do I mean the abstention from some purely local 
engagement or the prolongation of the whole war? Here again I 
should find myself in difficulties. If I were willing to give my life 
for the Giotto frescoes would I also give my life for those of Sodoma ? 
Certainly not. But if not, then my logic is reduced to a mere state- 
ment of personal predilection. And let the barrage thunder therefore, 
undeterred by highbrow whimpers, from Assisi to Perugia. 


7 om 7 * 


I know, moreover, that those of us who feel deeply and desperately 
about such matters constitute but an infinitesimal minority of the 
British, American and Russian peoples. Nor is it any use blaming 
the proletariats. It would be unreasonable to suppose that a Russian 
who has watched the church of Novgorod flaming around its golden 
domes, who has picked his way across the charred parquets of 
Peterhof, should have any feeling at all for the Palazzo del Te at 
Mantua. It is not sensible to reprove a doughboy from Iowa for 
caring nothing about Or San Michele. Nor should I hope to convince 
the mothers of Kettering or Luton that their sons should be exposed 
to a higher percentage of danger in order to preserve for posterity 
the balustrades and fountains of the Villa d’Este. We must face the 
fact that the British public are not merely unaware of artistic values, 
but are actually prejudiced against them. To the ordinary British 
citizen the treasures of Italy represent, either nothing at all, or else 


the curious pleasures of the idle rich. It is impossible to persuag 
such people that Vicenza or Venice are a part of their own culty 
heritage. The smoke-cloud of class-rancour drifts across their eyes 
and they would dismiss as reactionary, even as ultramontane, thog 
who urged our commanders to spare Bernini’s colonnade. Thus a 
aim which to a minority appears obviously, absolutely and eternally 
desirable, appears to the majority as some pampered pose. Ang 
since it is to the majority that our rulers must lend an ear, we of th 
minority must recognise that the desirable in this matter is in practic 


unattainable. 
_ * * * 


Our anger would to some slight extent be mitigated did we fed 
convinced, first that the Allied statesmen and commanders wer 
conscious of the importance of the issues involved, and secondly 
that the Italian front was likely to prove decisive. We are not » 
convinced. The dusty answers returned from time to time by the 
Secretary of State for War are not encouraging. It is not sufficien 
comfort to us to know that an elderly archaeologist has gone out to 
Italy to “do what he can.” Were I a Catholic and one who feels 
sensitive to religious associations it would be almost intolerable for 
me to reflect how different, how very different, would be the attitude 
of the Government were it not St. Peter’s, but the Ka’ba of Mecca, 
or even the shrine of the Imam Reza at Meshed, that were involved, 
The India Office and the Foreign Office would combine in panic to 
prevent the outrage to Moslem opinion which would be caused by 
any violation of the Holy Places of Islam ; but since only Christian 
sensibilities are wounded by the threat to St. Peter’s our anxiety 
can be dismissed as sectarian. If Perugia’s Collegio del Cambio were 
the London Stock Exchange, if San Domenico were Canterbury 
Cathedral, or San Lorenzo were York Minster, the Government 
would be forced to show greater solicitude. But as it is, neither the 
people of this country nor their Government pause for one moment 
to consider what the world will think of them a hundred years from 


now. 
* * * * 


It would be some comfort to me also did I feel convinced that 
the prosecution of the Italian campaign to a ghastly conclusion would 
decisively shorten the war. I am strategically illiterate, but even to 
my innocent mind it seems improbable that upon so narrow a 
peninsular front sufficient armies can be engaged on either side to 
force a conclusive military decision. I recognise the important 
advantages which we have gained by securing Sicily, Sardinia and 
Corsica as well as a wide base upon the Italian mainland. I recognise 
the serious strategic and political importance of Rome and the 
Campagna. But when I watch the sledge-hammer methods of our 
armies in Italy, when I realise that within a few months this 
devastating bull-dozer may be crunching into Tuscany, my mind 
turns sick with apprehension. I think of Siena, Volterra, Rimini, 
Ravenna, Verona, Padua and Venice. I think of the small towns, 
the farms and convents, of Tuscany and Etruria. And I am sickened 
by the thought that two thousand years of genius may be sacrificed to 
a side-show. 

* * 7. * 

It is indeed a catastrophe that the most destructive war that Europe 
has ever witnessed should have descended upon the loveliest things 
that Europe ever made. It is a reproach to democratic education 
that the peoples of Britain and America should be either indifferent 
or actually hostile to these supreme expressions of human intelligence. 
It is a reflection upon our leaders that they have shown but 4 
perfunctory awareness of their responsibilities. And it will be 4 
source of distress to our grandchildren that we, who might have 
stood firm as the trustees of Europe’s heritage, should have turned 
our faces aside. To hope for a change of heart among the people 
or their rulers is, however, to hope for something which is quite 
impracticable: all we can do is to induce in them a slight, uneasy 
and recurrent sense of shame. 
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THE THEATRE 


“King Richard III.’ At the Scala. ‘+ Sweeter and Lower.’’ At 
the Ambassadors. 

Mr. DonaLp WoLrFit has begun a season of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson 
and Ibsen at the Scala Theatre, and it is to be hoped that the War 
Office may be able to allow him to finish this excellently planned 
season, for there can be no doubt about the high standard achieved 
by Mr. Wolfit and his company or indeed about the large public 
support they command. A very large and enthusiastic yr acgerer was 
present on the opening night of King Richard III and the per orm- 
ance was in every way admirable. The role of King Richard is 
indeed one of Donald Wolfit’s finest performances. He does not 
hesitate to present in vivid colours the villain that Shakespeare has 
created. In the nineteenth century King Richard III seemed too 
utterly malignant and double-dealing for beliet, but events in Europe 
since 1933 give a terrifying reality to Shakespeare’s conception, 
and Mr. Wolfit missed nothing in his powerful and convincing 
performance. He was supported by an excellent cast, including 
Rosalind Iden, who was touchingly effective as Lady Anne, the 
unhappy widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, and praise must be 
given to the setting and costumes and to the most appropriate music 
supplied by Rosabel Watson and her orchestra. As usual in his 
productions, Mr. Wolfit does not sacrifice Shakespeare to unnecessary 
scene-setting. The play has only one interval and gains greatly by 
the consequent swift unfolding of the action, 

The new version of the Gingold-Kendall intimate revue at the 
Ambassadors has lost nothing of its predecessor’s wit, brilliance and 
malice, but has even gained by the inclus‘on of such items as 
“*Cello Solo,” “ Health Talk” and the indescribably funny dressing- 
room scenes of “ Services Rendered.” This is a truly intimate and 
sophisticated show that will shock the narrow-minded, delight the 
innocent, entrance the London high-brows and bewilder the ignorant. 
Dresses, scenery, chorus (both men and women) are conspicuous 
for taste, good looks and capacity. Here are displayed the virtues 
of intelligent selection and direction. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“Candlelight in Algeria.’ Art the Regal. j id 
field.”’ Generally released.——** Naval Log of Victory. 
ally released. 

Candlelight in Algeria and Naples i$ a Battlefield a Ministry of 
Information film) approach the war from two very different points 
of view. Candlelight in Algeria is the romantic day-dream of a 
lovely young lady recovering in hospital from a genteel attack of 
concussion, whilst Naples is a Battlefield deposits in the memory an 
obstinate image of scraggy, imploring hands straining after such 
scraps of food as are left in the wake of armies. It is an account 
of the days following the Allied liberation of the Italian city, photo- 
graphed by Army and R.A.F. cameramen and edited by the R.A.F. 
Film Unit. These technicians have done their work honestly and 
skilfully, and the final result shows us that liberation is not all parades, 
kisses and flowers. By Allied bombardment and Nazi demolition 
Naples had been left an agglomeration of damaged houses and unfed 
people from which all semblance of public service and social organisa- 
tion had been blasted away. The fond had gone, the water had gone, 
the sewage system had gone and there was no public transport. Into 
this dying city came the conquering Allies, and it is clear that the 
population regarded them less as a triumphant army than as a source 
of food and water. Yet this was am army with a war still to win 
which could not immediately work the miracle which a starving 
population had hoped might follow the guns and the bombs. In 
the strained, helpless, almost animal faces of many of the inhabitants 
there is a salutary lesson for those of us who may be tempted to 
assume that peace comes when the front line moves on. The film 
is a tacit reminder that to feed and restore the means of communal 
life to the destroyed cities of Europe will demand great sacrifices 
from the peoples of the United Nations, and the point is one that 
might have been made explicitly in commentary. Naples is a Battle- 
field does not attempt to deal with the work of AMGOT, neither 
does it hint at the political complexities in liberated Italy. It does 
not probe beneath the easily visible surface of events—a bewildered 
man collapsed and bleeding in the street from an exploded mine, 
the evacuated city empty and silent, whilst army electricians restore 
the electricity supply which might set off hidden charges. Let us 
hope that a film will soon follow to show what food for the mind 
and spirit is following the Allied gifts of bread and water. 


‘* Naples is a Battle- 
Gener- 
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Candlelight in Algeria is based upon the most naturally cinematic 
episode of the whole war. As a background to the amours of a 
British tank officer (James Mason) and an American artist (Carla 
Lehmann) we are shown a little of General Clark’s secret submarine 
expedition to North Africa which paved the way for the Anglo- 
American invasion. The link between fact and fantasy is somewhat 
tenuous and the café singers and the scurrying denizens of the 
Kasbah are undoubtedly haunted by the ghosts of Humphrey Bogart 
and Charles Boyer. Yet though the film is strongly reminiscent of 
others which have gone before, it is entertaining on a light, unpre- 
tentious level. Pamela Stirling gives an outstanding performance 
as an unlucky French accessory to espionage. It is perhaps a measure 
of the matured status of the British film industry that its less 
ambitious productions are now technically adequate and neatly 
entertaining. 

Naval Log of Victory is an interesting new March of Time com- 
pilation of official scenes photographed in the Pacific theatre of war. 
It traces the changing balance of naval power from Pearl Harbour 
days to the present favourable position of the Allies. Some of the 
scenes of American aircraft-carriers in action are new to this country, 
and the film opens with pictures of the attack on Pearl Harbour 
photographed from the Japanese aircraft which took part. I believe 
that this material is the first of its kind to be shown in this country, 
and it indicates, as far as it goes, that Japanese film reporting is 
comparable with that of the other belligerents. The contribution 
of the British Navy in reducing the total enemy naval strength is 
unemphasised and though the surrender of the Italian Navy is 
mentioned little is said about the crippling of the Nazi Fleet. In a 
strategical survey of this kind it would have been better to consider 
the world picture as a whole. Naval Log of Victory is excitingly shot 
and edited and tells a gratifying story of final accomplishment 
following early disaster. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


Hindemith’s Symphony in E flat. 


It is a long ume since the name of Paul Hindemith has appeared 
in our concert-programmes, and its omission can hardly be due 
to any bias against contemporary German music, for Hindemith 
has found the Third Reich to be no home for an artist of his 
integrity, and is now a professor at Yale. His earlier compositions 
have, in fact, failed to win a permanent place in the repertory. In 
spite of some immediate sensation and the goggling applause of 
those who must be in fashion, the impersonal objectivity of his 
style and its mechanical counterpoint, which seemed to be not as 
a spider spins from its bowels, but as machine pours out thread, 
were hardly such as to win the affection of audiences. 

Hindemith’s rejection of the romantic conventions after the last 
war gradually gave way to a warmer and more subjective mood, 
finding its supreme expression in the opera Mathis der Maler, which 
I do not hesitate to name as one of the greatest productions of the 
contemporary operatic stage. In it Hindemith sets forth, under the 
parable of the life-story of Matthias Griinewald, the conflict that 
arises when the State attempts to bend Art (provided it has integrity) 
to its ends. No wonder the opera could not be seen in Hitler’s 
Germany ! But its message is not so important as the deep 
emotional effect of the work—seen on the stage, and not sung as 
an oratorio rather uncomprehendingly by English singers at Queen’s 
Hall—which gave one some sense of what it must have been like 
to hear, say Die Metstersinger, when it was new. 

A new symphony by the composer of Mathis is, therefore, an 
event of outstanding importance. Unfortunately, it was to be 
heard, under imperfect conditions, only in a broadcast performance 
Even so it was evident that the old dry note-spinning has disappeared 
from Hindemith’s orchestral music for good. The style remains 
contrapuntal, but the driving force is now human passion, and not 
a mere whirring of wheels. Always a fine craftsman, whose dryest 
products were admirable for the skill with which they were manu- 
factured, Hindemith now also achieves beauty—beauty of feeling and 














beauty of sheer sound. His orchestration, uses the families 
of instruments in separate blocks, suffered in the broadcast, but 
enough came through to convince one of its effectiveness. It is 
to be hoped ti : ay soon be an opportunity of meeting this 
work, as it to face and not through a loud-speaker 
muzzily. DyYNELEY Hussey 
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LETTERS TO 


MACHINERY OF DEMOCRACY 
Sir,—In your article on the Machinery of Democracy you make an interest- 
ing plea for proportional representation. I fear, however, that you have 
overstated the case and supported it by misleading assertions. You state 
that in 1922 the existing system of voting resulted in the return of a 
Government 6f opposite complexion to that of the majority of the electors ; 
and you imply that under proportional representation this.result would have 
been avoided. How could it have been avoided? What Government could 
conceivably have taken office in 1922, to which a majority of the electors had 
mot shown themselves opposed? Let me remind you of the figures: 
GENERAL ELECTION, 1922. 
Votes re- Number of electors in 
corded at uncontested constituencies 
contested returning candidates of the 


elections. Parties named, 

Conservatives §,582,441 1.718.795 
National Liberals Mr. 

Lloyd George’s Party) 1,673,240 228,700 
Liberals (Mr. Asquith’s 

Party . 2.516.287 28,471 

Socialists ... oes _ 4.241.383 144,265 

Others ‘ 380,281 §5.163 


Since I do not know any way of allocating electors in the uncontested 
seats between the different parties, and since I find it impossible to adopt 
your expedient of simply ignoring them, I shall make no estimate of the 
exact composition of the House on the basis of proportional representation. 
I agree with you, however, that the Conservatives would have been in a 
minority as against all the other parties combined, though they would still 
have been easily the largest party in the House. In those circumstances, 
what do you suggest would, or should, have happened? In your article 
you assume first that a non-Conservative Government would have taken 
office, and secondly that such a Government would have been more repre- 
sentative of the electors than the Conservatives were. The first assumption 
is doubtful ; the second is demonstrablyefalse. 

A majority of the electors had certainly voted against the Conservatives, 
but you must not forget that a far larger majority had voted against the 
Socialists and against each Liberal Party, and, if the idea of such combina- 
tion is not considered too grotesque, against the two Liberal Parties com- 
bined. If any party had to form a Government, a Conservative Govern- 
ment clearly represented the electors far better than any other. You may 
conceivably think that a coalition would have been formed and not a Party 
Government at all, but, if so, you have given no ground for your belief 
and the probabilities are against you. When, as a result of the election 
in the following year, Liberals and Socialists together had a majority, they 
did not form a coalition Government, though, on account of their substantial 
agreement on the fiscal issue, a coalition between them would have been 
far easier then than in 1922. The Liberals simply supported a Socialist 
Government for some months until they found it insupportable. If propor- 
tional representation had been in force in 1922, there is no evidence whatever 
that enough Liberals would have combined with the Socialists to defeat the 
Conservatives and to put the Socialists in office. And it is quite certain 
that, if they had taken such action, a Socialist Government thus placed in 
power would have represented fewer electors than the Conservatives who 
in fact took office. 

The truth is simply this. There are times, as in 1922, when no party 
represents a majority. At such times proportional representation guaran- 
tees that no party can have a working majority in the House of Commons 
and thus makes a weak Government certain. You are entitled, of course, to 
think this a virtue. Others find it a vice.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Carlton Club. CHARLES PETRIE. 


“AU PILORI” 


Sir.—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” of February 18th, 1944, over the 
signature of “ Janus,” you printed a paragraph concerning the feature called 
“ Au Pilori” in the B.B.C. French broadcasts. In this paragraph “ Janus ” 
expresses the opinion that the denunciation of collaborationists men- 
tioned in “ Au Pilori” originates from “ agents or informers of some kind,” 
and that “it is easy to conceive how private hostility or animus may in 
individual cases be the cause of denunciation.” He adds that “in Germany 
that is a commonplace.” He then suggests that “ this kind of thing could 
be left to the Algiers Radio.” 

As London Delegate of the French Resistance Movements, may I say that 
“Au Pilori” broadcasts deal exclusively with well-authenticated cases of 
civil servants and police officials who have delivered patriots or Allied sub- 
jects to the Gestapo, of informers, of torturers and their active accomplices. 


THE EDITOR 


Any name mentioned in the B.B.C. “ Au Pilori” has not only been cay. 
fully studied and investigated by the Resistance Movements in France, by 
also checked on this side by French and Allied authorities. From all thei, 
formation we receive from France, it is evident that these broadcasts haye, 
paralysing effect on the guilty, and a deterrent effect on any potential oj 
laborationists. 

To quote only one document among the considerable evidence in oy 
hands, this is what a recent official Vichy report from a department ¢ 
southern France writes on the subject: “ The B.B.C. is broadcasting th 
names of the heads of regional and departmental Militia; this campaign hy 
not failed to throw confusion in the minds of the members of this organig. 
tion and a swift increase in the number of resignations is to be expected” 
For anyone who knows of the daily crimes of Darnand’s Militia such news 
can only be welcome. To sum up, it is an acknowledged fact that “Ay 
Pilori ” broadcasts have saved many lives, not only French ones. To adyo 
cate the cessation of such broadcasts is to assume. the responsibility for the 
loss of many lives in the future. 

As to the suggestion of leaving it to Algiers to broadcast “ Piloris,” it mug 
be remembered that for technical reasons the B.B.C. is much more audible 
in the greater part of France. After June, 1940, the B.B.C. broadcasts wer 
the main source of reliable information available to the French people, and 
the habit of listening then acquired still persists. This applies not only 1 
the average Frenchman but to the few collaborators to whom these broad- 
casts are addressed.—Yours faithfully, F. FORESTIER. 

Delegation du Comité Executif de la Résistance Frangaise. 


IS ENGLISH DOOMED? 
S1r,—It is not clear from Sir Herbert Grierson’s letter whether or not 
he agrees with Mr. Lewis that the Norwood Report has “doomed” 
University Schools of English ; and this is the real concern of Mr. Lewis's 
letter. 

Few, I should have thought, would think that a vindication of advanced 
English Studies is really necessary. But before speaking of Mr. Lewis's 
views on the Norwood Report, I take the opportunity of amplifying two 
points that have arisen. 

(1) The exaltation of “ appreciation ” to the exclusion of grammar and 
“ rhetoric ” has had a vicious effect on English Studies. It has resulted in 
students (and sometimes, I venture to add, their teachers) undertaking to 
do “ critical” and “ appreciative” work with a remarkable disregard for 
style in what they themselves write. It is one thing (and an important 
thing) to exercise critical intelligence on the works of great and less great 
English authors ; it is another thing (and a more important thing) to write 
about English Literatwre in prose that at least tries, for all it is worth, 
to embody in itself a sense of form—what, after all, the critic sets up w 
be a judge of in the authors he writes about. 

(2) It is of the highest importance that those engaged in the study of 
English Literature should see themselves primarily as historians and not 
as critics. Of course to be an historian worth reading, whether of the 
Constitution, of Social Life or of Literature, is also to be, necessarily, a 
critic ; the individuality and judgements of the historian are organic to his 
narration. But not to see that, when we write about the past of English 
Literature, we are, in the first place, historians, is to produce deplorable 
cycles of fashion in “ literary criticism”; now one author or period is the 
craze and now another ; an endless alternation of white-washing and de- 
bunking is set up ; an author or a period is raised aloft as a mere party-cry, 
and then another is set up as another party-cry ; it is “ clever” to have a 
go at such and such an author and it is “superior” to think highly of 
another ; and so it goes on, to the confusion of all reasonable counsel. 
What is needed (what “English Criticism ” has never yet had) is a truly 
historical sense in writing about what, after all, we call the history of 
English Literature. Philosophers spend a good deal of their time (aad 
rightly) deciding what philosophy really is ; students of literature have 
hardly yet begun to reflect on the concept of literary history. 

But I write chiefly to suggest that Mr. Lewis is mistaken in thinking 
that the Norwood Report “dooms” English Studies. He bases his view 
on three judgements:to be found in the Report: (1) that every teacher is 
a teacher of English in so far as his subject gives opportunity. I italicise 
these words because Mr. Lewis (unfairly, I think) did not quote them. 
(2) That we should if possible avoid “ premature external examination” in 
English. (3) That General Honours courses, in which the study of English 
goes along with study of one or two other subjects, say Latin, French, 
History, should have a place in University work. Now all these statements 
seem to me to be just and fair-minded. 

(1) That a teacher of Physics or History should have a conscience about 
the correctness, to say the least, of the English his pupil uses is manifestly 
true. I should not have thought that anyone would have doubted it. And 
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specialised English Studies unnecessary, 
should. 

(2) Anyone who has suffered the misery of marking First School Certifi- 
cate scripts knows perfectly well what the writers of the Report had in mind 
when they deplored “premature external examination” in English Literature. 
Certainly any external examiner of this Certificate will deplore it. This is 
get to say, and the Report does not say, that therefore all external examina- 
gions of Schools in English must be abolished. No doubt there are evils 
in this world which we must reconcile ourselves to go on enduring. 

(3) The Report is of the opinion that some students will benefit more 
from a General Honours course which includes English than from a 
specialised Honours course in English alone. I think it is right in this, 
as I think it is right in thinking that a teacher who has read Classics is 
often an admirable teacher of English. And in any case, the Report is 
anxious 10 point out the value of an Honours degree in English (p. 97) and 
nowhere comes near suggesting that such courses be abolished. 

I think that the recommendations of the Report (I speak now only of its 
bearing on English Studies) if put into effect will have precisely the opposite 
result to that so anxiously envisaged by Mr. Lewis. They will raise the 
standard and increase the power not only of the English Schools but of 
English composition generally. I add, lest it be thought that the Report 
is 2 vested interest of mine, that the Report illustrates, in all too lively a 
manner, the sad state into which, as it rightly points out, English composi- 
tion has fallen. It strikes me as a monument of quite prodigiously bad prose. 
—I am, yours faithfully, D. G. JAMEs. 

University of Bristol, Department of English. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF SOIL 


Sirn—As a commercial grower of vegetables, I read with much interest 
Mr. Bowles’ letter on this subject. The trouble is he offers no scientific 
evidence for his theories. Without this his letter will not cut much ice 
with the public or the average grower. This particular subject is very 
difficult, because, as far as I know, it has not been the subject of any 
research. One thing is certain, the problem is not one for England alone, 
and is troubling agriculturists the world over. The first paragraph of 
your “Country Life” article in the same issue suggests there is room 
“for all sorts of aids to fertility.” Most growers will agree with this. 
The real question is not whether the weight and size of a crop can be 
increased by chemicals and/or muck, but what is the effect of (a) muck, 
(b) chemicals, (c) organics, hoof and horn, &c., on the total nutritional 
content of each crop. When the agricultural biologist can answer that, 
he should be able to tell growers in what proportion to mix these three 
aids to fertility, to produce health-giving food. Heavy dressings of artificials 
undoubtedly increase weight and size at less cost to the grower than 
generous dressings of dung; but the user of dung gets no more for his 
produce, no matter how rich in nutriment it maybe. 

There seems to be increasing evidence that wnder present methods 
crops do not even contain the elements we most expect. Examples of 
this will be found on pages 146-148 of the latest report of the Peckham 
experiment. Spinach bought in the market sometimes contained enow, 
but far more often none at all. So uncertain was the nutritional content 
of market vegetables that the writers had to start a fruit, vegetable and 
dairy farm of their own, where they practised the Indore method of 
composting. In general they came to the tentative conclusion that the 
content of vegetables depends on the soil in which they are grown and 
that there is a very urgent need for research along these lines. 

Every grower I know agrees that the soil must have humus. But where 
is it to come from? There is very little being made on the farm because 
of the shortage of all kinds of stock. Very small quantities are offered 
for sale, at high prices. If only the thousands of tons of surplus straw 
on the farms could be trodden by cattle in yards or in corrals of bailed 
straw on the field where it is to be spread, considerable quantities of 
humus would be rettirned to the soil. 

There remains composting. Does Mr. Bowles really mean us to return 
to the land all taken from it? If so, no crop would ever get to market. 
There is very little waste available after marketing vegetables. But once 
again there is straw. Straw can be composted by various methods. I 
have tried most of them and find a ratio of 10 tens of straw composted 
with one ton of fresh dung gives a friable dark substance in about 
six months (less in summer) but the cost of making, watering and turn- 
ing twice is high. I doubt if it will pay the farmer. It pays us because 
we take three and four crops a year from the land under the Dutch 
intensive method. The problem is a very complex one and there is no 
simple cure. But without the aid of the research worker the conditions 
discovered by the authors of the Peckham experiment (themselves 
biologists) will continue to the detriment of the health of this nation.— 
Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY C. M. MaKIN. 

Messrs. Appleyard and Co., lichen Stoke, Hanis. 
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DISARMING GERMANY 


S1r,—I have read with much interest the letters which have appeared 
in your correspondence column on the subject of Disarming Germany, 
but so far, however, an obvious and most important source of war supply 
has been overlooked. It is earnestly hoped that the peace terms will be 
of such a character that it will be impossible for Germany to prepare 
for yet another onslaught. Her ordnance factories and aircraft industry 
may be put out of commission, and, as your correspondent Norman 
Sheldon suggests, attention should be directed to the curtailment of the 
manufacture of scientific instruments. I ven‘ure to suggest that the 
abolition or the reduction of these activities will not put a stop to Ger- 
many re-arming in secret unless she is deprived of a motor industry 
for a considerable time. 

It is now accepted that Hitler subsidised and developed his automobile 
factories for no other purpose than to provide facilities for large-scale 
production of munitions and war equipment of every description. The 
forced contributions for the “People’s Car”—and few, if any, were 
delivered—was the only method available to him to extend the manu- 
facturing capabilities of his motor industry. Unless this source of pro- 
duction is uprooted, Germany will not totally be deprived of the means 
of preparing for yet another war. After the outbreak of the present 
conflict, it soon became evident that our state-controlled war factories 
were not equipped or organised to produce supplies adequate to meet 
the demands of total war. It is now common knowledge that we tapped 
an abundant source of supply when the nation’s motor industry came 
into the orbit of war production. To list the products coming off the 
assembly lines in mass sequence would lead to the. inclusion of almost 
every weapon and all the equipment needed for waging total war on 
land, on sea and in the air. Germany recognised the production poten- 
tialities of her motor industry for war purposes long before we made 
a similar discovery in respect of our own—hence her preparedness on 
that fateful Sunday in 1939. 

I believe sufficient evidence has here been given to prove the folly 
of leaving such formidable machinery for production in the hands of 
an untrustworthy nation such as Germany. We leave her with a motor 
industry at our peril.—Yours faithfully, A. G. BATEMAN. 

29 Manor Way, Purley, Surrey. 


A PARENT’S EXPERIMENT 


Sir,.—Has “ Officer’s Wife” considered that in sending her children to 
an elementary school she is placing them almost entirely in the society 
of children of the lower class, that is to say, children of the least educated 
parents? While the teaching of some elementary schools is admittedly 
good, children learn so much from one another that I should hesitate 
to condemn them to the society of one class. In a good middle-class 
school are generally to be found all sorts and conditions, as there are 
usually present the children of those rising and falling in the social scale. 

A bright, intelligent child educated in an elementary school tends to 
get too great an opinion of his own powers—the cocksureness of one who 
stands out too clearly from his fellows, so different from the humility of 
true learning. 

I believe in free education for all ; in a real mixture of all classes and 
the stamping out of snobbery; but until that arrives, like the socialists 
who pay super-tax, I send my child to the best school I can find and pay 
the fees.—Yours faithfully, SCHOOLMASTER’S WIFE. 


UNIVERSITY SAILORS 


Sir,—The statement in your article “ University Sailors” that “ Under- 
graduate naval ratings . . . are the only fit young men of their age in 
this country now permitted to study non-scientific subjects” is untrue. 
Cadets on similar R.A.F. courses may choose from a list of subjects 
which contains, among others, History, Philosophy, Law, Classics, and 
Theology. At the moment I am myself taking Geography.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. D. Garwoop. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 


MONTE CASSINO 


Sir—If Mr. L. G. Wickham Legg asks an organist friend to play him 
the Finale of Mendelssohn’s Sixth Organ Sonata, he may find the solution 
to the musical problem set him in Monte Cassino monastery forty years 
ago. Mendelssohn (1809-47), in writing this Finale, may have recalled 
the melody of Rockingham (or Caton), the tune associated with Isaac 
Watts’s hymn and described in the English Hymnal as “ Adapted by E. 
Miller, 1731-1807, harmony chiefly from S. Webbe (A Collection of 
Psalm Tunes, 1820).” It is quite possible that he heard this tune during 
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his wanderings in Britain, but it may well be that there is no connexion 

between the two melodies other than the limited number of combinations 

of the notes of the musical scale-—Yours faithfully, LesLre STEPHENS. 
East Grove, Dry Hill Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 


M.P.’s EMPLOYED ABROAD 


S1r,—In these days, when we hear so much about democracy, it is odd 
to find His Majesty’s Government losing sight of the elementary demo- 
cratic principle that a member of parliament has a duty to his constituents. 
Their claims upon him are especially strong in these difficult times, 
when the ordinary elector commonly has grievances which only his 
parliamentary representative can effectively voice and set right. You, 
yourself, Sir, make light of the matter and tell us that there was an 
“air of unreality”” about this matter when it was debated in parliament 
recently. I am very sorry to hear this; nor does it console me to hear 
that only twenty-five constituencies can be unrepresented. That is twenty- 
five too many; and if an M.P.’s unique specialist qualifications are 
really so indispensable that the government must avail itself of them, 
surely so eminent an individual will easily secure re-election later, when 
the present emergency comes to an end. 

It is especially undesirable for a diplomatist to have been closely 
associated with a political party. I am quite aware that there are 
nineteenth-century precedents, that Gladstone saw nothing wrong with 
asking an Ambassador to return to England to vote in critical divisions, 
and that Lord Cowley and Lord Normanby both took part in domestic 
politics. It is also true that outwardly, at any rate, we are now governed 
by a coalition. But neither of these arguments satisfies me; and I 
think most of us would endorse Lord Lyons’ judgement that “con- 
nexions with home politics were a disqualification in a diplomatist.”— 
Yours faithfully, P. J. WELCH. 

25 Westbourne Terrace Road, W.2. 


CANADA AND THE WORLD 


Sir,—Mr. Willis makes a fair point. I should not have used the word 
‘exactly in a geographical connotation. But I must emphasise that 
politically and psychologically my statement is correct. The new air 
routes and the developments of Great Circle flying are bound to cause 
Canadians to think northward rather than westwards as regards the 
U.S.S.R. Indeed, just before I left Canada I saw a Government film 
on Russia entitled Our Northern Neighbour.—Yours, &c., 
34 Soho Square, London, W.1. BaSIL 


THE INDIANS OF CANADA 


Sir,—Recently there was published in The Spectator an article by Miss 
Honor Croome on Canada. This article stated that the Indian popula- 
tion was now increasing, that the Indian was on the up-grade, and that 
he was becoming an intelligent, useful member of the community. Ex- 
amples were given of what the Indian’ could do; the Iroquois con- 
structional steel-workers were cited as an outstanding example. 


Mr. Basil Wright in his second article states, “ The Eskimos, unlike 
the Indians, are not a dying race, and they show every sign of being able 
to assimilate some of the ideas and skills of modern Western civilisation.” 
It may be that this only refers to the Indians of the North-West, for the 
quotation is from a paragraph on that area, or is it that one of these two 
views, if applied to all Canada, is wrong?—Yours faithfully, 

100 Nithdale Road, Plumstead, S.E.18. JOHN MARSHALL. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


Sir,—Two notes. One for Mr. Harold Nicolson. Last week he regretted 
that St. Valentine’s Day “should have lost all hold upon our national 
habits.” Let me console him. I am happy in the acquaintance of a 
Public School boy of just sixteen, who this year sent similar valentines 


to four different girls. 


« 


WRIGHT. 


The other to “ Janus.” Recently I asked at a Smith’s bookstall for a 
copy of The Listener. The excellent salesman could not supply one, 
but said “ Have a Spectator—very dignified.”—Yours faithfully, 


VICTORIAN. 
MARRIAGE GUIDANCE 


Sir,—We continue to receive so much correspondence as a result of the 
recent article on “ Marriage Guidance,” by Dr. E. F. Griffith, that perhaps 
you would kindly allow us to correct the address which was wrongly 
given in your issue of February 4th. It should be “78 Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W.1.”—Yours, &c., D. R. Mace, 


78 Duke Street, London, W.1. Marriage Guidance Council. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


On the subject of imported animals, discussed recently in a report of 
the Ecologists, the number of species greatly exceeds those quoted. For 
example: a landowner in Southern Scotland imported in 1904 about eight 
Japanese deer, since when over 400 have been killed on the estate 
Chuckaws and Bob-Whites (from Virginia) are others. Among many 
birds a blue pheasant from Manchuria has especially flourished—ang, 
of course, all our pheasants, now of many varieties, have been imported 
at one date or another, like the red-legged partridge and the fallow deer, 
The landowner who has proved so successful and ardent a naturalise 
hopes to establish the Hazel Hen from North Europe and the so-called 
Mountain Quail from the Northern Pacific coast of America. There are 
no doubt scores of mammals and birds that might be naturalised (in- 
cluding the guinea-fowl first introduced at the founding of the Londog 
Zoo), but the beneficent importers must recognise the danger of free 
introduction. We do not want more Grey Squirrels or Little Owls ; nor 
have local people welcomed the enlargement of the barking deer or 
Muntac. Though its venison is incomparable, the market-garden Crops 
are more precious. 
A Farmer’s Treat 

Working for a farmer in a wheat growing district an amateur recruit 
who is much interested in country mills), milled a small amount of 
the employer’s grain and baked a loaf of the flour, It was much appreciated, 
both for its own nutty flavour and because it was “the first time the 
farmer (or his neighbours) had tasted of his own produce.” What a com- 
ment on our methods of distribution! Control still lies with the great 
organisations concerned with imported grain. 


Vanished Farms 

In regard to imported grain, it is now argued by the very greatest of 
American conservators that our demand for transatlantic grain has done 
a more severe injury to America than to Britain. By far the greatest 
danger to civilisation the world over is denudation and erosion. In 
North Africa, and parts of Eastern Europe, in Mesopotamia, in huge 
districts of China, civilisations have in the past been clean wiped out 
like Ozymandias) by erosion, and the process is going on at a most 
alarming rate in South Africa, in Australia, and in the United States—to 
give some of the more salient examples. The cause in America has 
been largely continuous grain cultivation, due to European demands, 
Half the world is discussing post-war agriculture, on which a useful 
pamphlet has just been published by the Farm Economist, that very 
thorough and thoughtful organ of the Agricultural Economics Research 
Institute, Parks Road, Oxford. Yet it is surprising how very little refer- 
ence is made to the land itself, and much less to the most mortal malady of 
soil exhaustion and subsequent erosion. 


Fighting Woodpeckers 

Some little while ago a green woodpecker and a hawk were found in 
deadly combat in my neighbourhood ; and the event seemed to me rare 
if not unprecedented ; but a deal of evidence has since reached me con- 
cerning the fighting qualities of the woodpecker, and one duel with a 
sparrow hawk is recorded from the Plym Valley. What chiefly astounded 
the observer was the strange shout of fear emitted by the woodpecker. 
But the race is capable of producing noises that are almost human. For 
example, cries were heard, and thought to be from a frightened child, 
on the edge of a Herefordshire village ; but the first man to reach the 
scene—he happened to be a good naturalist—found only a young greater 
spotted woodpecker which had fallen out of the nest. The green and 
spotted—it seems—often fight prolonged and savage duels for the pos- 
session of a nesting hole. 


In the Garden 

All stuff that ought to be burnt (and not put on the compost heap) 
should be reduced to potash this month and forked in at once at the foot 
of fruit trees, especially raspberries, and the results are usually most 
apparent on small fruit, and least apparent, though not therefore useless, 
on standard trees. Gardening beginners do not perhaps pay enough 
attention to latitude, aspect and soil. There is no general date for sowing, 
say, parsnips or early peas. On a sheltered patch of light soil in Southern 
England you may sow (and in the case of tomatoes plant out) at least 
six weeks earlier than on, say, a midland clay. There is a momentary 
rage for sowing some peas in February, but it is not perhaps the best 
of war-time practices. Superfiuous artichokes and parsnips may be 
now dug up and used for giving bulk to the poultry ration. A strange 
feature of the season has been the reluctance of flowering shrubs to drop 
their leaves. Ceanothus (Gloire de Versailles) and that pleasant hybrid 


Buddleia (Meyerensis) are as full of fresh leaf as ever. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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, pe first Public Omnibus ran on July 4, 1828, and from a 


newspaper of the time we read that: 





‘The new vehicle called the omnibus has commenced 
Paddington te the ¢ wy. It is ¢ apabvie f a n dating 
sixteen to eighteen persons, all inside. it would be aimost 
impossible to make tt overturn, owing to the great widtl f 
. 4s the le takes fama ft » for the roads 
f arriages, As the ride tares a iong time, ‘ he ads 





are very bad and the machines heavy, for some little time 
after the first starting light periodical reading is provided fer 
he passenger "Aig 
The progress of transport has always se is a stimulus t 
business development, and the beginning of the London Transport 
Service, in the shape of the first omnibus “neal of peculia 
significance to Chubb’s. 
It must be realised that until travel was speeded up, business and 





professional men mostly lived above their w ioms, but with 
the gradual migration at nightfall to the then s: luletewe countrv- 
side of Camberwell, Paddington and Kentish Town, Chubh’s 
security took on a dual responsibility, for two safes and two locks 
became necessary where one sufficed before 

There was little comfort in the early days of the omnibus. 
There may have been trepidation in leaving the office for hom« 
and vice versa, yet we hope =e it they took comfort in the thought 


as they “jolted tediously to their destination- 


CHUBB 


THERE IS NO * SAFER’ PLACE 
CHUBB AND SON'S LOCK & SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
68 ST. JAMES'’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 

















‘tis against nature’ 


AND sO, indeed, it must have seemed to those country- 
men of nearly a century ago whose incredulous eyes 
witnessed the beginnings of mechanised farming ; whose 
ears, accustomed to the quiet rhythm of corn going down 
before the scythe, now rang with the rattle of strange 
contrivances. On the land, as in other spheres of human 
activity, the machine had come—to stay. But, however 
great its efficiency, inclement seasons and poor markets 
can still make vain the farmer’s labour . . . It is upon a 
sympathetic understanding of his problems that the 
Westminster Bank, ever since its foundation in 1836, 
has based its service to the farmer—an understanding 
born of long experience and an unusually close connec- 
tion with the rural communities in this country. 
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THE YORK... 


“the world’smost moderntransport plane 


3? 


With the return of peace, the wings of commerce 
will once more take the air. In the front rank of 
post-war air transport will be the York—the world’s 
most modern transport plane. Powered with four 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engines it represents Britain’s 
newest contribution to the commercial aviation 
of tomorrow. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


MERLIN ENGINES 

















. yesterday, selling papers. . 
- papers to costermongers.. 


Despatch rider, today . 
to Cabinet Ministers. . 


- papers 
. papers to 





you. “Paper, Sir? See 'ow Bright Lad copped at Ally Pally — 


na 


—and he'd got four legs!" 4 


‘undred to eight 
m 
. a love of life. 


A joke for all 
hundreds of miles from home. 
despatches ? He'll get ‘em there. 


Now, he’s } Pa 
Urgent military 3 PQS 
Salute his {+} "= 


courage! SALUTE THE SOLDIER! Salute by ;_//A~< A 
saving . . . by saving more - much more. a= 
Lend all you can to your country--while he as" 


gives all he can for you 


SALUTE THE SOLDIER 





a by the National Savings Committee 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
Yeats, The Father 


J. B. Yeats: Letters to his Son, W. B. Yeats, 

Edited by Joseph Hone. (Faber and Faber. 16s.) 
Wuo are the best letter-writers in the English language? Opinion 
will vary according to individual interests and personal tastes, but 
I remember once travelling up from Wells with the late Reginald 
McKenna and he was reading Keats’s letters, and confessed to me 
his great surprise at finding how remarkable they were. I was 
even more surprised that this ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
banker should have appreciated their quality. I myself do not know 
of any other collection of letters in English that equal them, but, 
of course, Walpole enthusiasts—to name no others—would disagree. 

The father of W. B. Yeats had a reputation as a talker and letter- 
writer that preceded the small collection of his letters published a 
good many years ago by the Cuala Press ; but now that we have 
Mr. Hone’s fuller collection dating from 1869 to 1922, it is possible 
to estimate them better. There is no doubt in my mind that for 
variety of interest, wisdom, insight into people and a profound under- 
standing of poetry and art, these letters would be hard to match. 
They are never dull, prevailingly witty, always lively and entertaining, 
and they have the aroma of a deep and ancient culture, without a 
trace of affectation or pomposity. One sometimes even feels that 
this extraordinary old man was in a way more remarkable than his 
two famous sons, W. B. and Jack B. Yeats. He was also, in the 
opinion of many good judges, a very gifted painter, but nearly all 
his work is in private possession in the United States or in Eire. 
He was accounted a better portrait painter than Orpen, having far 
greater insight into human character and being more of an artist 
and less of a technical virtuoso, and the reproductions which Mr. 
Hone gives in this book certainly makes one eager to see the originals. 
Mr. Hone has contributed a Memoir of twenty-three pages which is 
an excellent concise biography, and it is supplemented with a 
Preface by Oliver Elton, who tells of his friendship with J. B. Yeats, 
when living as his neighbour at Bedford Park in London, from the 
year 1889 when J. B. Yeats was abou fifty, and his son, W. B., had 
in that year published his Wanderings of Otsin. 

One of the most astonishing facts about J. B. Yeats was that in 
1907, at the age of sixty-eight, he went to New York and never 
returned, in spite of the many entreaties of his sons and daughters. 
His wife was dead, and he made a new life for himself in New York, 
where he found the livelihood as a painter, a writer and a lecturer, 
which he had never been quite able to achieve in the Old World. 
He never ceased to be grateful to the Americans, whose friendliness, 
intellectual curiosity and freshness of outlook had made this possible, 
“The more I see of Americans,” he writes to Miss Grierson in 
1909, “the more I admire them—what you hear in Ireland and in 
England is all lies. I believe myself they are far ahead of all 
nations, and will in time produce the greatest poetry and the greatest 
art. At present, young and old, they have all the naiveté and 
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attractiveness of young University students, that is when tho 
students are swept by sOme great wave of enthusiasm—loyalty 
patriotism—or, better still, for some idea.” But he could be peng 
tratingly critical, too; for instance, in a letter to W. B. Yeats he 
Writes : 
“In America liberty is not understood either for artists or any om 
else. They are so mad for justice that liberty comes second best, 
If we had liberty who'd bother about justice? England is the only 
country where they understand liberty, and there consequently ag 
one about justice.” 

Only an enlightened and wise Irishman could have made sucha 
discerning remark. America gave J. B. Yeats his livelihood ; thy 
is why, in spite of a natural desire to return to his family and hig 
own country, rather than be a burden to his sons, he remained ig 
New York and died there at the age of eighty-three without ex 
periencing, as W. B. put it, “the pains and infirmities of age” 
There were 250 personal friends (at only twenty-four hours’ notice) 
at the church where he was buried—a sufficient testimony to the 
personal qualities of a man who was neither famous nor wealthy, 

In conclusion, I must draw attention to the most striking and 
acute literary criticisms plentifully scattered through these letters, 
I find I have marked so many brilliant passages in the book tha 
a volume could be made of them, but I cannot forbear one mor 
quotation from a letter to his daughter, Lily Yeats, dated June 23rd, 
1918: 

“Last night an energetic young Philistine (from Glasgow) said 
to me ‘I am told, Mr. Yeats, that your son is quite the poet of 
Ireland. Where is your boy now?’ I looked stonily at him and 
said, ‘I don’t think “ boy” exactly describes my son. I have two 
sons in Ireland.’ A few weeks back a man said to me, ‘I see your 
son has managed to get himself into an anthology,’ and before that 
another rascal said to me, ‘I am told your son is almost a poet’ 
* Yes,’ I said, ‘ almost’ This is the sort of conversation ‘o 
which I am constantly exposed, and all because Willie has nota 
title.” 

The final words 
great French master gf irony, Berlioz. 
artist. 


cares 


italicised by me) have the ironical touch of that 
It is the irony of the real 


W. J. Turner. 


Tiger Tim 

No Man's Man. By Maev Sullivan. (Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 15s) 
Mrs. SuLLivan is here performing a pious duty, the justifying of her 
father, Timothy Michael Healy, who began his career as the passionate 
servant of Parnell and ended it as the first Governor-General of the 
Irish Free State. Tim Healy, as he was familiarly called by friend 
and foe—Tiger Tim, as he was also called—is almost as enigmatic 
a figure in Irish politics as Parnell himself. His talents were great and 
diverse. He was superior to Parnell in many respects: a better edu- 
cated man, a far more eloquent and dexterous debater, and a readier 
and more effective interrupter of other men’s remarks. Yet he was 
inferior to Parnell in.authority. Why? Parnell was almost illiterate, 
an ignorant landlord whose sojourn at Cambridge had almost no effect 
on his mind. Healy was a peasant—Mrs. Sullivan makes the cus- 
tomary attempt to prove princely Irish blood in his veins, but we are 
all a little tired of these futile claims—and his education was that 
usual in his class. Yet there is not the slightest doubt that Healy 
was Parnell’s superior in learning and intellect. But Parnell was the 
master of the Tiger, even when the Tiger lashed his tail and leapt and 
bit. Mrs. Sullivan does not solve our problem. Her book, despite 
the piety of its purpose, lacks vigour and perspective. She has none 
of her father’s agility of mind or freshness of phrase. She wou!d be 
the better for a little of his malice. She does not know how to set 
out a case, a knowledge which he possessed almost supremely, and 
her book is dull. There was nothing dull about him. 

But he was an irresponsibl2 man. That, primarily, was his fault. 
He could not contain himself, and he let his tongue say whatever it 
liked. Mrs. Sullivan, very unconvincingly, tries to justify some of 
his most famous and most unfortunate sentences, but nothing in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath or the waters under the earth 
will ever make them anything but what they were: mischievous in 
the extreme, unfortunate at the best. One looks at the portrait which 
is the frontispiece to this work, and sees a highly sensitive, almost 
feminine face, illuminated by big dark eyes that are full of sorrow. 
The nose is delicately drawn. The mouth is too ready to tremble. 
Here, evidently, was a man who had a high capacity for devotion and 
an equally high capacity for wrath and revenge. Parnell cou'd have 
made immense use of him, but Parnell did not: he wasted him, threw 
him- away. What was the trouble between them? Was it some 
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THE CASE FOR EXAMINATIONS 
An account of their place in Education with some 
proposals for their Reform 


By J. L. BRERETON 


book is a piece of sober research into the history, 
theory, practice and possibilities of examinations as they 
have developed in England in the past eighty years. Upon 
this basis the author sets out, as deductions, what further 
changes (some very far-reaching) are desirable and pos- 
sible, and what are undesirable. A special—and critical 
—chapter has been devoted to the recently published 
Norwood Committee’s Report. 8s. 6d. net 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL PRIORY 
A Study in Monastic Administration 
By R. A. L. SMITH 
This book gives, for the first time, an account of the 
administrative and economic history of the Priory, dis- 


cussing revenues, the financial system, household organisa- 
the Prior's council, the Mi: anorial 


This 


tion and expenditure, 
administration, farming methods, and other related 
matters. Professor Postan writes an introduction. 


Frontispiece and | map. 15s. net 


vy v 
WORSHIP AND THE COMMON LIFE 
By ERIC HAYMAN 
The author acknowledges the widespread conviction that 
the world, beneath its temporal troubles and disasters, 
is suffering a deep spiritual frustration. » He finds hope, 
but notin humanism, in political systems, or in ethics, and 
his conclusion is that the essential integration can only 
be achieved through corporate worship. 7s. 6d. net 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
Oskar Kraus 


A study of the personality and philosophy of one 
whom many regard as among the very greatest and 
most remarkable men of our time. “1 know no 
other book,” A. D. Lindsay writes in an Intro- 
duction, * which so makes you teel, * Schweitzer is 
a wonder : this man is extremely remarkable. He 
must be taken with the utmost seriousness, and it 
is worth attending to everything he says.” 6s. net 


HERE ARE SOUTH AFRICANS 
Julian Mockford 


A picturesque and lively account of the people and 
their history, which provides a background for an 
understanding of the South Africans and throws 
light on the building up of unity within the Union 
and the Commonwealth. Foreword by Deneys 


Reitz. 4s. 6d. net 
THE AUSTRALIANS 
Arnold L. Haskell 
*A convincing and exciting story of Australia’s 


historical development and her contribution to the 
British Commonwealth.” THE SPECTATOR. 
Second edition: 4s. 6d. net 
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4 Forthcoming Books } 


February 


CARDINAL HINSLEY 
John C. Heenan, D.D. 8/6 net. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH & EDUCATION 
M. O'Leary 6/- net. 
With a Preface by Christopher Dawson. 


JESUITS UNDER FIRE 
Thomas F. Ryan, S.J. 


March 


CONTROL OF LIFE 
Halliday Sutherland, M.D. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTOR 
A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. 


April 


BELIEF AND REASON 
Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A., Hon. LL.D. 5/- net. 
LIFE OF CARDINAL BOURNE, Vol. Il. 
Ernest Oldmeadow 18/- net. 


Owing to the already considerable demand. it is advisable to 
place your order with your bookseller NOW. 


| good booksellers sell Burns Oates’ 
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IN STOCK AGAIN 


Arthur Koestler 


ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE 


‘One of the best of this autumn’s novels. Contempo- 
rary in subject, it has a background of values that do 
not change. The story contains—in fact, is—an 
analysis of heroism.’ ELIZABETH BOWEN in The Tatler, 
‘He is the greatest foreign novelist since Conrad who 
has paid us the compliment of writing in the English 
tongue.’ MICHAEL FOOT in the Evening Standard 

and printing [8s net] 


William Plomer 


DOUBLE LIVES 


‘I judge it to be among the most interesting of modern 
biographies, and it is beautifully and clearly written.’ 
DESMOND MacCARTHY in the Sunday Times 


and printing [gs 6d net) 
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J. E. Neale 
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i! CATHERINE de MEDIC! 

1] 

1} ‘This historian’s book is so straightforward that it 

i] need not alarm the ordinary reader. Those who, like 

1] me, find this period of the ruff and the rack, the 

1| masquerade and the massacre, fascinating, may do 

1] well to steady their viéw of it with Professor Neale.’ 

i| ELIZABETH BOWEN in The Tatler 

\ 2nd printing [6s net} 
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178 THE SPECTATOR, 
atavistic trouble, some hatred reaching back to the mists of time, 
that rendered these two powerful people incapable of co-operation? 
My own study of Tim Healy has left me with mingled feelings about 
him. ‘There was much in him that I greatly admired, but much also 
that I detested. I loathed the squealing Gael in him, the uncon- 
trollable temper that sent him shrieking like a demented fishwife 
against those he resented, that justified Tennyson’s reproach about 
the blind hysterics of the Celt. He could not work with anybody, 
not even w.th himself. Yet there have been few Irishmen with so 
much potential power to help their country. 

He became, they say, mellow in his old age, but of what use is 
mellowness then? He should have been mellow forty years earlier. 
What, one wonders, would have happened if Mrs. O’Shea had never 
been born? Mrs. Sullivan, full of the rancid puritanism that is too 
common among Irish Roman Catholics, is very hard on Mrs; O’Shea, 
or, as she is properly to be called, Mrs. Parnell ; and, indeed, it is 
very easy to be hard on that imperious and passionate creature, who 
was, however, no more imperious or passionate than the man she 
physically satisfied. If Parnell and she had never met, how would 
Ireland have fared? The question is, perhaps, fcolish, since they 
did mect, and men are governed by their nature and not by chance 
encounters. If it had not been Mrs. O’Shea, it would have been 
another woman, no doubt. But let us be futile and ask ourselves what 
would have happened in Ireland if Home Rule had become law in 
1886 and Parnell had become Ireland’s first Prime Minister. What 
would he haye done with Ireland? What would Tim Healy have 
done with him or with it or with himself? There is no proof any- 
where that Parnell had the slightest statesmanship in his composition 
He was an arbitrary man, a man of imperious temper and sudden 
decision, but he had no patience, no mental background, no fore- 
sight. He had never in his life administered anything. He had 
not a Cabinet or committee mind. He could only give orders, and 
had no knowledge of the need for compromise, which is the founda- 
tion of statesmanship.- His disordered intellect was entirely re- 
actionary. His only idea was repressive. He Could not cope with 
opposition otherwise than by suppression. There was no concilia- 
tion in him. Such a man might have been disastrous for Ireland. 

Would Tiger Tim have been any better? His was always the lone 
hand? He was sentimental and emotional, but, like all emotional 
people, he was sadistic, too. There was very little generosity in his 
tongue. Given the right leader, Tim Healy could have become a 
great subordinate ; but he was denied, great leadership, and had no 
one but himself in whom to trust ; and he was no help to himself. 
He died a man entirely and totally frustrated: an incontinent man. 
He, too, was reactionary, as is de Valera, as, indeed, are the majority 
of Southern Irish rebels. Arthur Griffith was so reactionary that he 
was obsolete in his cradle. Michael Collins was merely a village 
bully. The single man in that crowd with an idea in his head that 
went forward instead of going back was Kevin O’Higgins—and the 
Irish murdered him. Cosgrave could have achieved a happy country 
if he had had some assertion and will, But he had neither. These 
men could conspire: they could not co-operate. Such was Tim 
Healy, a most gifted and most futile man. A royalist, he professed 
to be a republican. In that statement, his tragedy appears. He was 
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Collected Rhymes and Verses 
. WALTER DE LA MARE 
Mr. de lA Mare’s collected verses for children, equally beloved by adults. With 


Collected Poems it forms a complete collection of his published poetry 
Decorations by Berthold Wolpe. 12/6 


Christopher Columbus LOUIS MACNEICE 


Mr. MacNeice’s so successful broadcast verse play, 
broadcast drama 


il Go to Bed at Noon 


The brilliant young actor, author of Nya, was killed in the Middle East. He 
left behind this long letter to his sons, to be published should he die. 5/- 
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a man at war with himself, and, therefore, unable to keep the peag 
with any other person. Yet he had great gifts, and those who 
resented him most were sometimes moved to admire him. In th 
final assize, when all his faults are measured, we shall have to admit 
that there was much to like in Tim. It’s a pity he didn’t show j 
as often as he might have done. St. JOHN Erving, 


Odvssey of a Doctor 


The Time of My Life. By Harry C. de Vighne. (Robert Hale. 10s. 64) 


WHETHER as fiction or fact, and Dr. de Vighne’s narrative bears the 
unadorned impress of truth, this Odyssey of an American, or origin. 
ally Cuban, doctor would be an inspiring story. Much of it deals 
with external conditions, both in the western states of his youth 
and the Alaska of his medical career, that have already disappeared 
But as a saga of resource, of the un-self-conscicus adventures of ay 
obviously likeable boy, of the underlying kindliness which such q 
boy always discovers in the majority of his fellow-men, it is to be 
hoped that it may continue to be typical. Without being a fire-eater 
or professed apostle, it is abundantly clear that “ safety-first ” was 
never the young de Vighne’s guiding principle ; and no safety-firy 
mentality or society could have provided him with such a variety of 
experience or so rich a reward of memories. 

With a vague remembrance of an infancy in Cuba, Dr. de Vighne’s 
story begins in New York after the death of his parents when he 
was about eight years old, his transference to a home where he was 
unhappy, and his absconding to be picked up by a good-natured 
but extremely unreliable Bowery back street politician. For some 
three years he existed on charity, by doing odd jobs, but mainly as 
a competitive seller of newspapers, until he was suddenly kidnapped, 
to his boyish disgust and dismay, by some well-meaning authorities, 
and transferred, with thirty other orphans, to Iowa, where he was 
put up for adoption and taken in charge by an old farmer and his 
wite. 

Three years on the farm, with some elementary schooling, were 
enough for him, and he then bolted to Deadwood in Nebraska, 
whither one of the farmer’s sons had migrated to practise law. A 
year of reading law, however,—and incidentally witnessing the last 
Indian armed revolt—¢onvinced him that he had no vocation. Once 
more he bolted, sold newspapers in Omaha, drove a mule team in 
Wyoming, and then joined up with a friendly hobo and, for the next 
three years, roamed the States at large. A chance assistance toa 
brilliant but decayed and drunken doctor in St. Louis led him into 
the latter’s home and library and gave him his first taste for medicine. 
But on returning from a brief visit to Iowa, where he found the 
farm intolerably dull, he discovered that St. Louis had been wrecked 
by a tornado and that the doctor had vanished. 

There then followed various devices for keeping alive, including 
some gun-running expeditions to Cuba; and when the Spanish- 
American war broke out, he tried to join up with Theodore Roose- 
velt’s rough-riders. He arrived too late and, being once more 
penniless, obtained a job as painter and decorator in a new State 
Mental Hospital neat San Antonio. He was promoted to be phar- 
macist and eventually, with the help of some kindly doctors, 
gravitated to a medical school in San Francisco, where he paid for 
his course by acting 4s combined stoker, gardener and handy-man. 

Having qualified, he obtained a locum tenency in a hospital at 
Portland where a mofherly matron befriended him ; and it was here 
that he heard from a travelling drug-salesman of a possible opening 
in a small town in Alaska. He obtained a passage in a_ trading 
ship, arrived with five cents in his pocket, found the usual kindly 
local inhabitants, was given some credit, opened a surgery and 
earned fifty dollars in his first month, his first patient being an 
Indian half-breed. He also obtained a small Government appoint- 
ment to do medical work amongst the Indians, and sent for the 
equally courageous girl to whom he had become engaged in San 
Francisco. 

Thereafter, for thirty odd years, he found himself doing every 
sort of operation in every kind of remote and primitive circumstance, 
and assisted at the birth of some 3,000 Alaskan babies. He lived to 
see the country’s gradual development into relative civilisation, and 
we leave him at last, still in the middle sixties, in a sunny home im 
California. A novelist could find material for a full-length book 
in almost any one of his chapters. But the present reviewer, who 
can also remember what it was like to be sixteen on the mid- 
winter prairies of the 1890’s, with a dollar in his pocket and 00 
night’s lodging in view, would not have had it written otherwise. 

H. H. BASHFORD. 
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1810 £9,182,354 £21,727,373 
1830 £18,960,141 £46,437,663 
1842 £27,857,680 £63,935,534 


The above figures give an indication of the ordered progress of this Mutual Life 
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established in 1840. Having no shareholders its only concern is for its policy 
holders to whom the whole of the profits belong. Its valuation is stringent and 
past bonuses have been on an attractive scale. It has branches in most large towns. 
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SIR ERNEST J. P. BENN, Br.. Chairman and Managing Director. 
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Fiction 
So Little Time. By John P. Marquand. 
Pleasure Beach. By Frank Tilsley. (Collins. 
Jack-in-the-Box. By J. J. Connington. 
8s. 6d.) 
THERE will be, I imagine, a large and appreciative audience for Mr. 
John P. Marquand’s new novel So Little Time, which is a lively 
study of the American scene during the months before Pearl 
Harbour. The book has been carefully planned and its large gallery 
of characters has been chosen with equal skill. Chief among them is 
Jeffrey Wilson, a playwright turned “ play-doctor,” whose profes- 
sional activities take him from his headquarters in New York over a 
fairly wide range of country. The Wilsons are small-town, simple, 
shrewd, everyday people; even brother Alf, the family black-sheep, 
retains all the freshness of his unsophisticated background. Jeffrey 
Wilson himself, however, has travelled a long way since his departure 
from the small New England town of his boyhood. He has been a 
newspaperman, an aviator in the first world war, the husband of a 
woman from a superior social milieu and the father of three children. 
He has also achieved a considerable measure of success in his unusual 
occupation; gaining a reputation for ability, tact and good sense. 
The book opens in October, 1940, Wilson is having breakfast with his 
wife Madge in their New York apartment. She is complaining in her 
usual fashion that he never tells her anything, and urging him to fulfil 
an unpleasing social engagement in almost the same breath. As an 
inducement for enduring a loathsome gone-rustic week-end at a 
Connecticut farm, owned by the dearest friend of her girlhood days, 
she promises him he shall meet Walter Newcombe, the famous foreign 
correspondent, author of World Assignment, who has just got back 
from Dunkirk. Jeffrey knows him, has known him for years, indeed 
Walter followed in his immediate steps in the office of the Boston 
paper where their careers began. What is more, he had been to a 
journalists’ luncheon the previous April, in which Walter had given 
all the dope on the European situation—off the record of course—and 
how a high British Government official had told him they had got 
Hitler in the bag! Jeffrey is not attracted by the prospect of another 
meeting with Walter ; however, his wife being what she is, they go 
to the Connecticut party, given by a Beckie who is smart without 
being sharp. I had thought American party-going played out, but 
that was my mistake, for Mr. Marquand provides a variety, all are 
devastating and there is not one too many. But the book contains 
far more than a series of entertainments provided by the bogus ; it 
presents a credible being struggling with some of the problems which 
confront the individualist, in his public, as well as his private life. 
Mr. Marquand’s satire is on the whole amiable, but the judicious salt 
of irony is not missing. 

Hardly less entertaining than the current choice of the Book Society 
is Mr. Frank Tilsley’s Pleasure Beach. Here, as the title suggests, 
the author is in holiday mood, and he writes with an almost 
Dickensian gusto of the adventures of an amiable, honest, if rather 
dumb coal-miner, whose pocket is picked while he is on a visit to 
the famous Lancashire resort of Northpool. Tom Matthews hails 
from Wigan, and he does not like being done down. Getting an 


(Robert Hale. ros. 6d.) 
ros. 6d.) 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 
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idea into his head that his wallet was stolen at a fun-fair, he goes 
to have it out with the persons he considers responsible. A rough. 
house results, and Tom snatches up a gun from one of the booths 
The weapon is less innocent than it ought to be, and quite soon 
Tom finds himself a hunted man. His story here, if it lacks the 
magic aids customary, nevertheless takes on something of the flavoyr 
of an Arabian Night. He is aided, disguised and concealed by q 
beautiful young woman (also from Wigan) a seasonal worker g 
the fun-fair. The plot thickens rapidly and the characters multiply, 
I am not certain that Mr. Tilsley has been wise to introduce 4 
grimly realistic tragedy into such a rollicking chronicle. But a; 
readers of his earlier novels will remember, realism was one of the 
qualities which gained a reputation for him; if the episode of the 
heroine’s sister is out of place, it has at least the merit of being well 
done. The minor figures, the fair-type, the land-ladies, the children, 
are all done excellently. The humour has a rich salty flavour which 
is never forced or extended beyond its proper beunds. 

Those who enjoy murder with complications will find themselves 
very generously catered for in Jack-in-the-Box. It is war-time: 
air-raids, gas-masks, the petrol ration and whiskey all function im- 
portantly in Mr. Connington’s elaborate murder-mysteries. Who 
killed the finder of treasure-trove? the poacher? the drunkard? the 
invalid? and the archaeologist’s brother and why? The bits and 
pieces are all sorted out very carefully and pushed into place, but 
considering the number of corpses lying about, I do feel the various 
detectives might have shown a little more concern. But no doubt 
it takes more than scientific murder to chill the blood of the case 
hardened ! JOHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 





Island Farm. By F. Fraser Darling. (Bell. 15s.) 


For Dr. Fraser Darling the ownership of an island is not a means 
of escape from the irks and disappointments of communal living, 
but a custodianship for the future. His story of life on the Isle of 
Tanera, therefore, is the story of a struggle to retrieve a derelict 
farm ; and it says much for his tenacity of purpose that, with the 
help of his wife and such friends as occasionally visited them, he 
has succeeded in three and a half years of war in restoring the place 
to a reasonable level of comfort and, what is more, in pointing a 
possible way for the redemption of Highland crofting agriculture in 
general. Dr. Darling is that rare combination, a scientist who is also 
a poet ; and it is just this fact that gives to his narrative the appeal 
of a human interest as well as the drive of a scientific adventure. 
“Tigh an Quay had reached a nadir of poverty and lovelessness 
when we came, a state which did not cause us to shun it, but to 
offer it love. . . . It is hearing happy laughter again, our hands are 
cleaning its besmirched face, and unless I am greatly wrong our 
love is driving away its long sleep of doom.” And love, in this 
case, meant hard labour, and only the scantiest return. As readers 
of Dr. Darling’s other books will expect, Island Farm is more than 
a practical example in agriculture under the most primitiv? con- 
ditions: there is humour in the book, a rich humanity, a clear 
comprehension of the responsibility imposed on all of us by current 
events, and something of the author’s usual informed interest m 
bird-life. 

(Eyre and 


Armoured Warfare. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 


Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 
With Pennants Flying: The Immortal Deeds of the Royal 


Armoured Corps. By David Masters. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
GENERAL FULLER here reprints his 1932 lectures on an imaginary 
third volume of Field Service Regulations (the actual FSR, 
Vol. III, was not published until 1935, and was a different kind of 
book from the one envisaged by General Fuller). In footnotes the 
author shows how the thinking of 1932 has stood up to the test of 
actual war. The value of the book lies not so much in its demoa- 
stration of its author’s prescience as in the firm grasp he displays 
of the principles and details of armoured warfare. There 1s still 
much to be learned from this book ; for example, the use of mune- 
sweeping tanks would have saved a great deal of time and energy 
at El Alamein. I think that General Fuller exaggerates the lack 
of attention that his book received in this country. However that 
may be, it is never too, late for us and our American Allies © 
treat his ideas as scriously as the Germans and the Russians have 
treated them His 


Mr. Masters writes of armoured warfare in a different way. 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
March 7th Envelopes should be recewved not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The olt and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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8 | | | | | 
ACROSS 7. Drake, no doubt, started like this all 

the same 4.8 
1. Found on the freemason’s hatstand, 10. Hastwede. (5, 2, § 
perhaps. (12.) 13. An arrangement of clauses 10.) 

& Cockney lass encounters Boreas. (9.) 1s. A tramp at a fabric display 9 
9. Not enough noise for Barrie. (5 17. He must be very hard pressed who 
11. On Wordsworth’s visiting-list. (6.) has to keep so many from the door! 
12. Pearlies. (Anag.) (8.) (8.) 

14. Un-scoutlike. (10.) 20. Praised by a Cockney, openly. (6 
16. For transport in a one-horse town. 23. This is briefly in a north-easterly 

(4.) direction. (5.) 

18. This is got in shooting duck irksome 24. A bit of Shakespeare’s bones. (4.) 

though it be (4.) . oon —— 

19. Used by the Borgias against their SOLUTION TO 

more exalted victims? (4, 6.) CROSSWORD No. 257 
2u. “Where mortal and — merges 

And human dies divine.” (Watson.) 

(8.) 

22. Where the new star rose. (6. 

25. “And shut the - of mercy on 
mankind.”” (Gray.) (5.) 
26. Name a French glove. (9.) 
27. Here one might be on the scent of the 
RAF. (3, 2. 7.) 
DOWN 

1. A moral twist. (5.) 

2. Doubled a bit with a penny. (8 
3. Curtailed maps, unfortunately. (4.) 

4. No, little Tommy, nothing to do with 

bovine betting (10.) 

§. Probably the dog you found was. (6 

6. The wishes of an Anglo-German dance 


madly 9 








SOLUTION ON MARCH 10th 


The winner of Crossword No. 257 is Mr. E. T. RuppLe, San Marco, 
The Common, Gerrard’s Cross. 
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eve lotion 








Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes 
examined at regular intervals by a Qualified Practitioner. 
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Common sense. . 


HE common sense approach to the problem 

of the common cold is “ Serocalcin” and 
people who maintain that colds are “ inevitable ” 
ignore facts. For more than eight years 
“* Serocalcin” has been prescribed by the Medical 
Profession and the efficacy of “ Serocalcin” for } 
treatment or prophylaxis in some 8 out of 10 
cases is now a matter of established fact. 


“Serocalcin”” (reg. trade mark) is a sulpho- 
guaiacolic plasma precipitate which enhances the 
resistive capacity of the body against invading 
organisms that cause colds. It 1s contained in 
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Three tablets, three times daily, will usually clear | 
up a cold in 48 to 72 hours. Two tablets daily, for | 
30 consecutive days, provide immunity in some 
8 out of 10 cases for a period of 3 to 4 months. 


‘“* Serocalcin” and 
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There are no “drugs” in 
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4 treatment pack of 20 ** Serocalcin’’ tablets costs 3 4h (ine. 

| tax). The full immunizing course ef 60 tablets costs 8 54 (inc. 

tax.) 4/1 who suffer from the common cold are invited to send 

Id. stamp (to comply with regulations) for booklet ** Immunity 

| from Colds.”” 
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concern is not with strategy and tactics, but with the heroic exploits 
of the men who man the tanks. Within its limitations, his book 
is a goed one. He may not often help us to appreciate the battles 
in which tanks have beea used, but he does something at least as 
important, he helps us to understand the morale of the men of the 
Royal Armoured Corps, and he gives us a just and healthy pride 
in their heroic exploits. A race which can not only produce thinkers 
like General Fuller but men like the scores of all ranks who appear 
in Mr. Masters’s book is very far from decadent. 


Towards the New Italy. By T. L. Gardini, with a Preface by H. G. 
Wells. (Lindsay Drummond. 9s. 6d.) 

S1GNor GARDINI is an Italian subject exiled from his country since 
the Abyssinian War. His book is divided into three parts—the 
economic, social and political situation within Fascist Italy from 
her entry into the war until the downfall of Mussolini ; the social and 
political struggle within Italy from the time of the downfall of 
Mussolini until the Armistice, July 25th to September 8th, 1943 ; 
ind, lastly, an exposition of the basic foundations upon which Italy 
will have to be reconstructed. Mr. Wells has contributed a justly 
alarmist preface. Many of the events which Signor Gardini describes 
are so recent that a perfect appraisal of them is impossible, but a 
very painstaking endeavour to do justice to them has here been made. 
Admitting the weakness of the anti-Fascist parties. and emphasising 
that their disunity is the cause of their comparative lack of success, 
the author staunchly defends their point of view, not only against 
Mussolini and open Fascism, but also aganist King Victor Emmanuel 
ind the military dictatorship of Marshal Badoglio. While some of 
the facts in this book need vertification and all are presented with an 
ardent and not unpleasing partisanship, it is not tg be doubted that 
this is just the kind of book which should stimulate the public 
interest regarding Italy and bring more clearly before it the true 
nature of the Italian problem. Prejudice does not, in this case, 
prevent the work having a real educative value. The only matter in 
the book which is perhaps to be unreservedly regretted is the 
violently critical attitude adopted throughout to the Catholic 
Church and the Vatican City State. 

By J. R. Hicks, U. K. Hicks and 


The Taxation of War Wealth. 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


L, Rostas. Second Edition. 

12s. 6d. 
Ir is a tribute both to the timeliness and the quality of this book, 
which was first published and reviewed in these columns in 1941, 
that it should already have gone into a second edition. Substantially, 
this is a reprint of the first edition, though changes have been made, 
some of which are of importance, in chapters xi, xii, xv and xix, 
In the. two latter chapters dealing with Nazi war finance and with 
the British Dominions, the alterations are only on minor points 
of detail. The most interesting new material is to be found in 
chapters xi and xii, where account is taken of the modifications in 
the Excess Profits Tax, which were introduced in the Budget of 
1941. The authors welcome the provision for the blocking and 
eventual return (subject to certain conditions) of 20 per cent. of 
E.P.T. But they hold that the concession does not go far enough, 
and they continue to advocate a reduction of the total rate (including 
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the blocked portion) from 100 to 90, or even 80 per cent., combined 
with an excess income-tax which would prevent individuals frog 
benefiting from the reduction, while enabling firms to build up all. 
important reserves against the post-war period. It is doubtful indeed 
if there is an economist of repute in the whole of this country 
who does not condemn the roo per cent, rate of the Excess Profi, 
Tax. It may be good politics, but it is very bad economics. Thig 
book is likely long to remain the standard work on a thorny and 
controversial but important subject. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

THE best that can be said of the home railway dividends fo 
1943 is that they are slightly better than had been expected. While 
the London Midland and Scottish and the Great Western have been 
content merely to maintain the 1942 rates of distribution, the Londog 
and North Eastern has put up its Second Preference dividend from 
25 percent. to 2; per cent., the Southern is paying 2 per cent, 
against I; per cent. on its Deferred Ordinary stock, and the London 
Transport Board is paying 3} per cent., against 3 per cent., on ity 
“C” stock. In all cases net revenue shows very little change, as 
is inevitable under a fixed rental agreement, and in the case of ‘the 
London Transport Board the directors have gone out of their way 
to emphasise that the small increase in dividend is attributable 
entirely to a non-recurring factor. 4 

Viewed against the background of pre-war earnings and dividends 
these distributions are not at all unsatisfactory, and the general 
body of railway stockholders has cause for self-congratulation in the 
substantial rise which has taken place in the market value of their 
holdings over the past five or six years. It remains true, nevertheless, 
that the fixed rental paid by the Government under the existing 
financial agreement with the companies does much less than justice 
to the legitimate claims of those who have put up the capital ia 
relation to the magnificent contribution of the railways to the nation’s 
war effort. The point at issue which will be raised at the forth- 
coming annual meetings is whether the railway boards are now 
entitled to reopen discussions with the appropriate Government 
departments. On the one hand, there are those who argue that 
a bargain having been made there is nothing to justify any fresh 
approach to the Government on the ground that it has turned out 
less favourable than was originally expected. That, I gather, is tRe 
view taken up by the railway chairmen who represented the stock- 
holders during the negotiations with the Treasury in 1941 and who 
put their hands to the agreement. Opposed to this view are certain 
bodies of stockholders, some of whom are now organised into fighting 
units, who deprecated the agreement at the time when it was made 
and who are now more than ever convinced that some revision is 
overdue. Unfortunately, as it mow seems, the existing agreement 
does not contain any break clause, so that it will not be easy t 
convince hard-hearted Treasury officials that the fixed rental should 
be increased. ; 

PREFERENCE HOLDERS’ RIGHTS 

It is coming to something when a Labour member raises questions 
in the House of Commons on the subject of Preference shareholders’ 
rights. One would have thought that the theory of the Preference 
share was so bound up with the structure of capitalistic finance that 
any criticisms of the treatment of Preference holders would have 
come more appropriately from the Right than the Left. As might 
have been expected, Sir John Anderson’s reply to questions arising 
out of the Powell Duffryn consolidation scheme was entirely non- 
committal. Both the Treasury and the Bank of England in giving 
their approval to the scheme were obviously concerned not with this 
its treatment of the rights of Preference shareholders but only with 
the technical factors such as underwriting commissions connected 
with the official control of the new capital market. What is sur- 
prising is that such a body as the Capital Issues Committee, which 
includes among its members the Deputy Chairman of the Stock 
Exchange and a well-known representative of the insurance com- 
panies, should have given the scheme its blessing without ca'ling 
the attention of its sponsors to the infringement of the ethical rights 
of Preference shareholders. 

Whether or not this set of proposals is amended as a result of 
pressure from the insurance companies, it is now clear that the 
position of Preference investors as regards repayment, especially in 
a voluntary liquidation, needs to be clarified from the legal point 
of view. Otherwise the Preference share must cease to be an attrac 
tive form of investment and the financing of industry will have to 
be arranged without the help of this particular form of capital. 
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THE 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 





DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1943 





Tue Board of Directors have pleasure in submitting the 9oth Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts. 

PRESIDENT.—The Directors report with deep regret the death, on 
August 10, 1943, at the advanced age of 92, of the Society’s President, 
Mr. William Bingham, J.P. Elected to the Board in 1910, he served as 
Chairman from 1927 to 1939. By his wise discernment, business capacity 
and sterling integrity he rendered distinguished service which has been 
unparalleled in the Society’s long history. 

SHARES AND Deposits.—The combined Share and Deposit receipts 
for the year under review exceeded the total of the preceding year by 

{207.834. As withdrawals from Share and Deposit Accounts continued 
Eiew normal the amount standing to the credit of shareholders and 
depositors at the end of the year was increased by £291,923 to £5,317,598. 

MortTGAGES.—The growing demand for mortgage facilities, to which 
attention was called in the previous Report, has continued, advances com- 
pleted during the year, £460,632, showing an increase of £246,822. It 
js gratifying to record that borrowers’ repayments continue to be well 
maintained and that the number of cases to be included in the Statutory 
Schedules has been substantially reduced. 

Assets.—The total assets amount to the record figure of £6,554,670, 
representing an increase during the year of £325,935. ro 

War DamMaGe.—The Society’s scheme for financing repairs to mortgaged 
properties, which have been subject to air raid damage, continues to prove 
of valuable assistance to borrowing members. 

Profit AND Loss AccounT.—The balance of profit for the year, after 
making due provision for all ascertained liabilities, including Income Tax 
and National Defence Contribution amounting to £89,007 and interest 
due to shareholders and depositors, was £24,877, to which has to be 
added the balance of £23,137 brought forward from last year’s account— 
a total of £48,014. 

This amount together with a further sum of £1,823, arising from the 
recovery of amounts written off in previous years, has been appropriated 
as follows :— 


Addition to General Reserve Fund ... £15,000 
Addition to Contingency Fund 11,205 
Balance carried forward 23,632 


RESERVES AND Liquipity.—The combined total of the General Reserve 
Fund, Contingency Fund and balance of profit carried forward now 
amounts to £1,123,632, representing 21.13 per cent. of the aggregate share 
and deposit capital. In this respect the Society continues to occupy the 
premier position among large building societies. 

As cash and investments now total £1,095,886 the balance sheet dis- 
closes a substantial degree of liquidity. During the year investments in 
Government securities totalled £250,000. 

Post-War ORGANISATION.—The Directors have taken steps to ensure 
the adequacy of the Society’s internal organisation by acquiring during 
the year, on favourable terms, commodious premises in Regent Street. 
When re-constructed the building will provide the Society with a con- 
veniently situated and attractive centre for its post-war activities. 

The year’s steady progress justifies the Directors in their confidence that 
the Society will play its full part in the work of pest-war reconstruction. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 


1944. CYRIL W. BLACK, Chairman. 


January 17th, 
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